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THE GRIEVANCES OF THE DRAMATISTS. 


OW, if ever, the English dramatists ought to 
be on their mettle. They are, and they 
obviously feel that they are, in danger of 
being for all practical purposes superseded 
by their French rivals. Whilst their 
translations and adaptations are received \4 
with open arms, their original work is 
looked upon, at any rate by a majority | 
of the London managers, with decided || 

suspicion; and the difficulties which they who have made their 

name encounter in seeking to place satisfactorily their pieces are, | 

of course, intensified and exaggerated for younger dramatists who i 

have their reputation to secure. Two of the leading journals in 

their remarks upon the condition of the English stage in 1878 took 
occasion to point out, that since the most successful pieces of the 
year were borrowed directly from the French theatre, our own 
playwrights seemed to be either not very popular or not very 
good; and the inference thus formally drawn is, it must be added, 
continually drawn by those who discuss the theatre intelligently 
enough, either in print or in the course of conversation. ‘Ofcourse, 
it is from the French?” is a guess hazarded again and again | 

when the subject and probable prospects of a new production are 1 

talked over; and by not a few whose generalizations are more bold 

than wise it seems to be assumed that for all practical purposes we - 


are dependent upon our imports rather than upon our home | 
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manufactures for any fresh artistic wares which may be needed for 
display upon our stage. The impression, right or wrong, has long 
been wide-spread, and now that in the revival of interest in the 
drama it has been authoritatively given in quarters which lend it 
some weight, it is only natural that the dramatists should come: 
forward and break a lance in their own defence. Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert 
and Mr. Merivale, besides Mr. Burnand, whose contribution to the- 
discussion we treated last month, have both had something to say 
on the subject; whilst Mr. Bancroft, approaching the question from 
another side, denies that English playwrights have at the Prince of 
Wales’s, the Court, or the Vaudeville Theatre been badly treated 
or neglected by managers. 

The gist of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s letter to The Times last month 
was that ‘as to authors who have an established reputation in their 
calling” it is “most unfair” to require—as London managers do 
nowadays—“ that an original play shall be submitted to them in 
a complete form before they will entertain the question of producing 
it.” Mr. Gilbert instanced what we cannot but think the unfortu- 
nate analogy of a first-rate tailor, who, he thinks, “would stare if 
you proposed to him that he should make you a suit of clothes on 
approval.” As a matter of fact, tailors and such-like tradesmen do 
make their wares “on approval,”—a condition which is implied 
whenever their customers send back a coat or a pair of boots as a 
hopeless misfit. For these misfits, even though they were thrown: 
on his hands at a complete loss, the tradesman would never dare- 
charge; and if he attempted to enforce his claim, he would 
certainly be worsted in the County-court. But although there. 
seems to be a flaw in Mr. Gilbert’s good-humoured argument here, 
_ there is none in his contention that a dramatist of position ought 
not to be asked to submit to a condition appropriate only to the 
efforts of the tyro. The cause which has doubtless led London 
managers to demand this more often than they used to do is found 
in the fact that they have been spoiled by the special applicability 
of this system to the borrowing of plays from Paris. Here they 
not only see the work in its completed form, but can actually judge 
of its dramatic effects—which few can do from a MS. play—and of 
its power of attracting the public. They have had the all-important 
test applied at some one else’s risk, and now only have to pay for a 
success which is pretty well assured. Signs, however, are not 
wanting that the evil which thus places English authors at a 
distinct disadvantage is in a fair way to right itself. We have 
heard of late of not a few instances where popular French dra- 
matists, perceiving which way the wind blows, have taken care to 
make their London market betimes, and have declined to wait 
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until the issue of their Paris production before assigning the right 
of adaptation. As the law of copyright becomes better regulated 
and better understood we may be sure that French playwrights 
will avail themselves more and more of this method of securing a 
double profit ; and English managers will find, when they have to 
run the chance of buying a pig in a poke, in Paris as well as in 
London, that on the whole their safest market is the one nearest 
home. For it must never be forgotten that whilst we hear, till we 
are tired of héaring, of the new French plays which prove successful, 
we hear litile or nothing of the infinitely larger number which fail. 
Passing from Mr. Gilbert’s argument to that of Mr. Bancroft, 
we find-a very fair case made out for the encouragement which he 
and Mr. Hare have given to English dramatic authors. Against 
three adaptations, Peril, Diplomacy, and The Vicarage, he can set 
thirteen new and original English plays, and six revivals of English 
plays given in the last thirteen years, whilst at the Court Theatre 
the proportion is two to seven. The actual fact thus set forth has 
not improbably astonished many of those to whose attention it is. 
brought, and it may make them wonder how their impression to 
the contrary can have originated. In justice, however, to those who 
have urged the undue preponderance of adaptations, it should be 
observed that the pieces of French origin all came in a cluster during 
the past three or four years, and that they, together with the 
revivals, seemed to be of the nature of a protest against such a 
failure as that of Mr. Byron’s Wrinkles. Mr. Bancroft proves 
satisfactorily that he is not one of the managers deserving of Mr. 
Gilbert’s implied reproaches; but he is surely on ground less safe 
when in a cynical vein he protests that the argument concerning 
the origin of the plays produced for our entertainment is of the 
very slightest interest to the London playgoer. Doubtless, as he 
goes on to argue, the entrepreneur is justified in procuring for the 
delectation of his patrons good plays wherever good plays may be 
found, whilst he would be to blame if he withheld the worthiest 
dramatic work, simply because it chanced to be foreign. But can 
it be denied that it is of the very utmost importance that, ceteris 
paribus, the English original playwright should have at least as 
good a chance as his French rival of having his work produced 
upon our stage? What argument can be of more serious moment 
to the future welfare and vitality of our drama than one which seeks 
to determine its relative position, its right to encouragement, and 
the extent of the disabilities under which it is supposed to labour ? 
If, indeed, as Mr. Bancroft asserts, the London playgoer “ cares 
but little about the source whence his entertainment is derived,” he 
will amply deserve any deprivation of ssthetic pleasures which 
G 2 
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may be in store for him as a punishment; but, judging from his 
utterances on the subject, his ignorant recklessness does not go so 
far as the manager ofthe Prince of Wales’s seems to believe. 

Yet another view of the question is that suggested in a very 
interesting letter from Mr. H. C. Merivale, whose best stage work 
was found in The White Pilgrim, which failed at the Court Theatre 
principally through faults not its own. Mr. Merivale is right 
in his complaint on behalf of himself and his brother authors, 
that there is something depressing in the ‘ feeling that as literary 
men they will be neither criticised nor read.” It is perfectly 
true that English readers prefer dialogue in its undramatic form ; 
they do not really care for the perusal of any but those classical 
plays which they have to study, or to skim as part of a polite edu- 
cation. He is fully justified in affirming that the most trumpery 
three-volume novel finds more readers than does the best of the 
innumerable good dramas of all sorts and descriptions which may 
be purchased at French’s for sixpence each. But when he goes 

“on to compare the interest aroused by the perusal of plays like those 
of Scribe, of Sardou, or of Dumas the younger, with that which is 
to be derived from reading the works of Planché, of Robertson, or 
of Boucicault, he seems to overstate his case. The whole matter is 
of course one of opinion only; but it seems to us that whilst 
most of the comedies by MM. Sardou and Dumas and Scribe will 
charm their readers, a very minimum of intellectual enjoyment is 
to be got out of Robertson’s Society or Boucicault’s Colleen Bawn 
—to quote two of Mr. Merivale’s examples—when they are taken 
up in the study. The fact, however, that Mr. Merivale proves, or 
tries to prove, too much, does not vitiate his suggestion that our 
playwrights find a difficulty in getting their works judged as 
literary productions ; and this statement, the truth of which can 
readily be attested by direct evidence, may throw some light upon 
our managers’ well-known difficulty in forming a just opinion of 
the MSS. submitted to their inspection. After all, however, laud- 
able although Mr. Merivale’s ambition to take his place as a dra- 
matic poet may be, his grievance may almost be pronounced 
sentimental by the side of that of his confréres. As a matter of 
fact, the dramatic authors of the present day may be divided into 
two classes, those who write exclusively with a view to stage- 
representation, and those who appeal chiefly, if not exclusively, to 
the reading public. Few of our successful modern plays would 
stand the test of perusal, Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s blank verse fairy- 
plays being perhaps the only really readable dramas which have of 
late made their mark upon our stage. Some of the most delightful 
verse which any living author has given to our theatre is to be found 
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in Mr. Albery’s Oriana, as decided a failure on the stage as was 
The White Pilgrim; but we doubt very much whether The Two 
Roses, by which Mr. Albery first made his r .ue, would delight or 
even interest its readers. 





“NEW” AND “ORIGINAL” PLAYS. 


HE action brought against us by Mr. Reece has ended in a 
manner satisfactory to both sides. In the autumn of 1877, it 

may be remembered, a play by the plaintiffand Mr. Farnie, entitled 
Hester Gray, was brought out at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. 
It was described in the programmes as “ new,” and as having been 
“written expressly for Miss Wallis.” The local journals and the 
correspondents of two London papers treated it as an entirely new 
play ; that is to say, set forth its plot at considerable length. Inthe 
course of a few days the Manchester Guardian published a para- 
graph to the effect that Hester Gray bore a close resemblance to 
Ruth Oakley, performed at the Marylebone Theatre twenty years 
previously. ‘The plot,” the writer said, “is the same, the leading 
situations are the same, the principal characters are different in name 
only ; even the dialogue has been, in many cases, left substantially 
unaltered. There are, indeed, points of divergence in the two plays ; 
but they are of comparatively slight importance. Had the authors 
of Hester Gray styled their work an adaptation, or in any way 
acknowledged their indebtedness to the authors of Ruth Oakley, 
there would have been less reason to complain ; but, as it is, no such 
excuse can be offered for a very glaring literary offence.” This para- 
graph we quoted in The Theatre without any comment, and with an 
intimation that we were willing to give equal publicity to any expla- 
nation which might be offered. Thereupon, in a letter to a contem- 
porary, Mr. Reece stated that neither he nor Mr. Farnie had ever 
seen or heard Ruth Oakley, aad that Hester Gray was “ directly 
founded” upon a French melodrama called La Mendiante. The 
dialogue, he added, was entirely original, and the “ suppression of their 
indebtedness to La Mendiante was no part of their wish or under- 
standing.” This letter effectually disposed of the charge of plagiarising 
from Ruth Oakley, but at the same time it raised the important 
question whether a play which is “ directly founded” upon another, 
foreign or English, can fairly be described as “ new” and “ written 
expressly for” a particular actor or actress. In an article upon this 
subject we remarked :—“ We may take it as generally accepted that 
the playwright who adapted a play from the French,—or, indeed, 
went back to the Spanish for his material,—would scarcely hold him- 
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self justified in claiming originality for his work. To call work of 
this order ‘original’ would be a distinct and generally admitted 
fraud ; and it certainly seems to us that to call it ‘new,’ unless with 
a qualifying reference to the fact that it.is only an adaptation, 
is equally unjustifiable.” Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie took proceedings 
against us for libel, not only on account of the quotation from the 
Manchester Guardian and the sentences given above, but also 
because, through a little over-zeal in our office, the placards and 
advertisements of the number containing the accusation in regard to 
Ruth Oakley stated that a “serious charge ” had been brought against 
those gentlemen.. Mr. Farnie, for his own reasons, withdrew from 
the action soon afterwards, but Mr. Reece elected to proceed. Thé 
case was heard before Mr. Justice Lopes on the 20th of February. 
Though the justice of our criticism was admitted by the judge and 
in effect by the plaintiff and his witnesses, we did not shrink from 
expressing the regret we felt at the appearance of the advertisements 
referred to, and so by mutual consent a juror was withdrawn. 

The question which lay at the root of the case was virtually 
determined in our favour. Mr. Reece disclaimed the responsibility 
of having drawn up the programme of Hester Gray, but called three 
witnesses—Mr. Palgrave Simpson, Mr. Tom Taylor, and Mr. Hol- 
lingshead—to prove that it was the practice to term an unacknow- 
ledged adaptation a new play. Mr. Taylor said there was a recognised 
distinction between “new” and “original,” and that every play 
presented for the first time to the British public in a novel form was 
“new.” The scenario of Hester Gray, though derived from the 
Mendiante, was, in dramatic parlance, a “new” work. In cross- 
examination, the plaintiff’s witnesses made some important admis- 
sions. Mr. Simpson said he had publicly avowed the source of the 
majority of his adaptations from the French. Mr. Taylor confessed 
that from the description given in court of Hester Gray he should 
not have called it a “new” piece, and that he did not regard a copy 
of a picture as a new picture. Mr. Hollingshead frankly stated that 
of the practice to which he had deposed he did not approve. It 
had been modified of late years; for some French authors who had 
made a reputation in England stipulated that their names should 
appear in the bills, and managers, less from honesty than motives of 
interest, acceded to the condition. Even more to our purpose was 
what Mr. Reece stated in cross-examination. The construction of 
La Mendiante, he said, was followed in Hester Gray, as were some 
effective portions of the dialogue. If he had had to write the play- 
bill of Hester Gray he should have described the piece as a new 
version of La Mendiante. He had never described, and never 
would describe, an adaptation from the French as a “new” play. In 
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allowing as much as this Mr. Reece abandoned his chief position,—. 
namely, that The Theatre was not justified in adversely criticizing 
him on the strength of Hester Gray being announced as it was. 
Above all, if the case had not ended with the speech for the defence 
by Mr. Edward Clarke,—to whom, we may here say, our warmest 
thanks are due for his temperate yet effective advocacy,—Mr. Gilbert, 
Mr. Byron, Mr. Hare, and Mr. Moy Thomas would have stated in 
the witness-box that in their opinion the custom of styling un- 
acknowledged adaptations “ new” was honoured more in the breach 
than the observance ; and, if circumstances had permitted it, Mr. 
Burnand and Mr. Sala would have been present to give similar 
testimony. 

It is not too much to expect that the advantage we have gained 
will have a salutary effect. Down to a very recent period it was the 
practice of nearly every dramatic author to call an adaptation a 
“new ” play and withhold the name of the original. Five out of six 
of the pieces produced a few years ago were taken from the French 
without the slightest acknowledgment of the obligation. But it must 
not be thought that because a custom is old we are always free to 
follow it. There was a time when a man was not thought any the 
worse of if he got drunk and made a noise in the streets at midnight ; 
now, however, the offence would be deemed inconsistent with any- 
thing like respectability. Many old customs observed at the present 
time will die out as the standard of morality is advanced; and 
amongst them, we think, may be numbered the custom deposed to in 
Westminster Hall by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Simpson. For the doctrine 
that a play which is not original may be honestly described as “ new” 
ean hardly meet with acceptance much longer. No dramatist who 
respects himself and his vocation would turn to practical account the 
plot and characters of another piece, style the result a “new” work 
and yet conceal the importance of his obligation, and on the secret 
being discovered avail himself of the plea that the word “ original ” 
is not to be found in the programme. Moreover, what do the play- 
going public as a body understand by the term in question? 
Dramatic critics and all persons versed in theatrical matters know 
full well that “ new ” is not intended to mean “original,” but there 
can be no doubt that outside this rather small circle the two terms are 
regarded: as synonymous. The ordinary playgoer assumes a “new” 
play to be “original,” and will not consider that he is fairly treated 
if he finds it to be a version of one he has seen in a Continental 
capital. These remarks do not apply to Mr. Reece, who, it should 
be borne in mind, declared that he would never call an adaptation'a 
“new” play, and was not aware until some days after Hester 
Gray appeared that it had been'so announced. In taking up this 
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question we were actuated by a desire, not to attract public attention 
to The Theatre, as the leading counsel for the plaintiff suggested we 
had been, but to relieve the English drama from the reproach which 
a long course of unavowed indebtedness to foreign plays has brought 
upon it. That we have failed to attain our object can hardly be 
averred. Mr. Reece, and more than one of the witnesses he called, 
were constrained to admit that it was not right to call an adaptation 
“new” without mentioning its source; Mr. Justice Lopes showed 
that he was of the same view; and the most prominent of living 
dramatic authors came to the Court with a representative manager 
and a representative critic to give evidence in our favour. The 
custom against which we took up the pen sixteen months ago has 
been authoritatively condemned, and a very prevalent impression on 
the Continent—namely, that English dramatists, one and all, are 
prone to appropriate the ideas of foreign contemporaries without 
acknowledging the debt—will be appreciably modified. 








THE DRURY LANE DISASTER. 


HE circumstances in which Drury Lane Theatre closed the 
other day are calculated to suggest the improbability of its 
being re-opened, at any rate, under the conditions of its recent 
management. The pantomime, which would still in-the ordinary 
course of things have continued its career till the end of February, 
if not till the middle of March, had been kindly treated by the 
whole of the press, and had been regarded by the public as fairly 
successful. It was not perhaps so prettily told as some of Mr. E. 
L. Blanchard’s versions of nursery legends, but its “ book ” was 
a.work of art beside those of its rivals. It was not mounted with 
any great elaboration or brilliance of scenic effect ; indeed, some of 
its “ effects” were from this point of view, and when compared 
with similar effects at other houses, open to the charge of dinginess 
and meanness. But, on the other hand, the absence of meaningless 
spectacular display was felt. by many to be a relief, especially as 
the illustration was appropriate and adequate to all the real require- 
ments of the piece. Moreover, the company engaged included a 
family of clever and popular artists who are the leading representa- 
tives of the modern pantomimic school, excelling: as they do in the 
various kinds of “business ” now added to pantomime pure and 
simple. It may’be that the public is getting tired of seeing Mr. 
Fred. Vokes throw his leg over the heads of his. sisters Victoria 
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and Jessie, and it is certain that the departure of Miss Rosina 
Vokes from the little troupe was a loss from which it has never 
recovered. But notwithstanding these drawbacks the Vokeses 
are great favourites with playgoers, as any one who visited the pan- 
tomime of Cinderella, either on Boxing-night or any subsequent 
evening, could readily see for himself. On the whole, then, the 
Christmas entertainment provided at Drury Lane gave every indi- 
cation of meeting with and deserving considerable success, and it 
would surprise most people to learn that it was a pecuniary failure. 
Yet early in February, and when the pantomime had still three weeks 
to run, the theatre suddenly closed, to the surprise of most of the 
members of the company and to the dismay of all. This premature 
closing has been followed by the petition of the lessee and manager 
for the liquidation of his affairs; the amount of his debts being 
roughly estimated at £40,000 as against assets which seemed to 
the Registrar to consist chiefly, if not entirely, of copyright 
dramatic manuscripts. The catastrophe shadowed forth by the 
sudden withdrawal of the pantomime is thus complete. 

It would perhaps be impertinent to inquire whether any success 
which the pantomime of 1878-9 might have been reasonably ex- 
pected to secure in its last month could possibly have enabled the 
manager to tide over such a financial crisis as this; but unless an 
affirmative answer be given to the question it is difficult to see why 
any deficiencies in the pantomime need be blamed for the unfor- 
tunate result. A pantomime might fairly pay its way and yet do very 
little towards removing such a millstone of debt ax this from the 
neck of the sanguine entrepreneur. From many remarks, however, 
which have appeared in various journals it would seem to be the 
impression that some lack of attractiveness in Cinderella was pri- 
marily in fault, whilst the immediate cause of the closing was the 
selfishness of Mr. Vokes in refusing to consent to the reduction of 
his own and his sisters’ salaries which had become necessary. The 
cruelty of thus allowing hundreds of poor employés to be thrown 
out of their expected work has been commented upon; the opinion 
has been freely expressed in print that some arrangement ought to 
have been come to by which the premature close of the season 
might be averted, and the manager has in several quarters been 
spoken of as a much ill-used man. 

Now, in fairness not only to the Vokeses, but to the author of 
the pantomime and to others connected with its production, it 
must be pointed out that even if Cinderella was not strikingly re- 
munerative, it was at all events a pecuniary triumph beside The 
Winter’s Tale. Over a Shaksperean season like this it is certain that 
money must have been lost—money which the manager probably 
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expected to recoup from a season of a very different order. Indeed 
we may fairly take it for granted that had Shakspere not in this 
instance spelt ruin in the autumn, no proposal would in the winter 
have been made to the pantomimists that they should suddenly 
submit to a considerable reduction of their salaries. It must be 
confessed that it is rather hard upon exponents of what may, 
without offence, be called the illegitimate drama to ask them to 
suffer for the shortcomings of the legitimate drama. It was not, 
they may have said to themselves, their fault that the representa- 
tion of The Winter’s Tale fell flat. They had worked hard, and 
were prepared to work ; they were admittedly the life and soul of 
the pantomime, so far as it had a life and soul; they had a right to 
be fully paid for labours which had fully attained their object. The 
manner, moreover, in which the proposal of half-salaries was made 
to the company appears to have been anything but considerate and 
gracious, as it seems to have been assumed that without being 
taken into the confidence of the manager the players would blindly 
and instantly agree to have their remuneration reduced by fifty per 
cent. We have only to imagine what we should say to a similar 
reduction of our incomes, even for the short space of three weeks, 
in order to make due allowance for any mistake which may have 
been committed by those who were asked to suffer for the benefit 
of others. 

But when all due weight has been given to the plea implied by 
Mr. Vokes’s letter in a contemporary, in which he strives to exonerate 
himself from the charge of meanness and uncharitableness, it must 
still be admitted that, in all the circumstances of the case, he would 
have behaved much more gratefully and gracefully if he had accepted 
the proposition made to him; for that he had power to do so on 
behalf of his sisters as well as of himself seems proved by his offer 
of the services of the family gratis for a week’s performance. The 
amount of money which Mr. Chatterton must now have paid to the 
Vokeses is very large, and it must not be forgotten that to the 
opportunities which he gave them in years gone by their reputation 
is largely due. Doubtless they gave good value for their pay ; but 
it wquid have been well if, for the sake of auld lang syne, they had 
been willing to give something more. Even, however, if we assume 
that the offer of a week’s performance without remuneration fairly 
met the requirements of the case, so far as Mr. Vokes’s actual 
sacrifice was concerned, we must bear in mind that this arrangement 
could not be accepted as enabling the manager to keep his theatre 
open. All the company, except the Vokeses and a clown named 
Lauri, were willing to take the half-salary offered, and all the com- 
pany were thrown suddenly out of work in consequence of the attitude 
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which Mr. Vokes assumed. Under such circumstances it might, per- 
haps, have been betterif Mr. Vokes had not stood upon his right of 
offering assistance to the struggling manager after his own fashion. 
It is tolerably clear, however, that if the actor did not do all that 
he might have done, he received little immediate inducement to 
make the sacrifice demanded of him; and a very little tact and 
consideration on either side would probably have sufficed to bring 
the meeting of the 7th February on the Drury Lane stage to a 
friendly conclusion. 

But whatever steps might have been taken towards lessening the 
cost of playing the pantomime night after night, the ruin of the 
Drury Lane manager could not have been averted for long by any 
such trifling assistance. It needs a stronger crutch than this would 
have been to support a manager under the burden of a debt of 
£40,000. The only wonder to our minds is, not that Mr. Chatterton 
has failed, but that he had not failed long ago. The old theatre is, 
considering the state of its repair, let at a ridiculously high rent 
and under absurd conditions. No man could have striven more 
courageously or by more varied means to make it pay than has Mr. 
Chatterton. He has tried everything, from Shakspere to Mr. 
Andrew Halliday, and hé has in his misfortune only followed the 
road trodden by plenty of bankrupt Drury Lane managers before 
him. The hungry proprietors and renters may seek a long time 
before they find for their old-fashioned and over-rated theatre a 
tenant so satisfactory as Mr. Chatterton has been ever since he first 
took the house ; and it is highly probable that his failure is the last 
of which there will be any chance at old Drury during the rest of 
the short period for which it exists as a theatre. 
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Portrarts. 


XV.—MISS WALLIS. 

rye or nine years ago an important event occurred in a 
seminary at Highgate, situated near the country residence 

of the lady whose benevolence has made her name a household word 
wherever the English language is spoken. The holidays had at 
length arrived, and in accordance with time-honoured custom a 
performance in dumb show was given by some of the pupils before 
a select assemblage of relatives and friends in the school-room. 
The scene represented was that of the death of Cleopatra, the 
principal character being intrusted to Miss Wallis, then about 
fifteen years of age. The girl’s acting was expressive and even 
powerful ; the performance ended amidst quite a little shower of 
applause, and the schoolmistress, approachirig the heroine of the 
evening with a sorrowful look, said there was but too much reason 
to fear that before long she “ would tread the boards.” Not long 
afterwards Miss Wallis recited the ‘“‘ May Queen” and “ Dora” at 
an entertainment got up by a clergyman in aid of the funds of a 
local charity, and it was then found that to the gifts displayed in 
the school performance she united a rare aptitude for elocution. 
The school-mistress’s prediction was soon realized, sooner, perhaps, 
than was expected. Miss Wallis, yielding to an imperious instinct, 

" resolved to seek her fortune on the stage. Her parents were 
opposed to her wishes, but eventually said that if a competent 
judge of acting should be of opinion that she had the necessary 
qualifications, they would ‘waive their objections. The gentleman 
selected to decide the question was Mr. John Ryder, before whom 
Miss Wallis recited the potion scene in Romeo and Juliet. The 
result need hardly be stated. Mr. Ryder had no hesitation 
in declaring that a brilliant future awaited her, — provided, 
of course, that she had the advantage of a regular training. Her 
parents proved as good as their word; they acquiesced in her 
choice of a profession, and, moreover, went to the expense of having 
her educated for the stage by Mr. Ryder. In 1872 Miss Wallis 
appeared under an assumed name at the Standard Theatre, and 
soon afterwards under her own name at the Queen’s as Marguerite, 
in Sir Charles Young’s Montcalm, Mildred Vaughan in Amos Clark, 
and Elizabeth in Colonel Richard’s Cromwell. That she had not mis- 
taken her vocation was abundantly evident; indeed, it is not too 
much to say that before long she occupied an enviable place in 
her profession. In the autumn of 1873 she appeared at Drury 
Lane as the “Serpent of Old Nile,” in the revival of Shak- 
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spere’s Antony and Cleopatra, an event which supplies the 
best proof of the rapidity of the progress she had made, and 
to which the incident at the school at Highgate lends additional 
interest. Her performance justified many friendly prognostications. 
“ The success of Miss Wallis,” wrote Mr. Oxenford in the Times, 
“was the histrionic event of the evening. No one was prepared 
for the amount of passion and power she displayed in one of 
Shakspere’s most responsible parts, and which are in her wedded 
with that invaluable quality, distinctness of articulation.”” The news 
of her success in so high a walk of the drama doubtless occasioned 
some excitement at Highgate, and it may be presumed that the 
schoolmistress, though not in favour of the playhouse, was led by 
very natural curiosity to pay a visit to Drury Lane Theatre before 
Antony and Cleopatra was withdrawn. By performances of Juliet 
and Amy Robsart, Miss Wallis sensibly strengthened her position, 
and in the spring of 1874 she went upon what proved to be a 
prosperous provincial tour. Returning to Drury Lane, she played 
Edith in Richard Cour de Lion, Juliet, and Mrs. Ford. In 
1876, after another tour in the country, she married Mr. 
Lancaster, a manufacturer in the North, and, in fulfilment of a 
promise made to him some time previously, did not re-appear on 
the stage fora year. She then made a round of the provinces for 
the third time, and in the autumn of 1878 played Hermione, 

Imogen, and other characters at Drury Lane. In the country Miss 
Wallis’s name is associated with many parts in which she has not 
been seen in London—Rosalind, Norma, Parthenia, Julia, Margaret 
Elmore, and Mariana. In only one character—Lady Macbeth—can 

she be said to have failed or approached a failure ; her Juliet and her 
Rosalind are impersonations of a very high order. Nevertheless, 

she has yet much to learn and unlearn. The means by which her 

effects are produced are not always concealed from the spectator. 

Her acting is sometimes hard and unsympathetic, for the reason 

that she is disposed rather to go by rote than follow the bent of her 

own instincts. But against these defects—which, it is only fair to 

state, are not incurable—we have more than a sufficient set-off. 

Miss Wallis, as the critic of the Scotsman once remarked, has soul, 

—can identify herself with a passion in such a way that it shall” 
really seem to inspire her words and gestures. She understands 

the meaning and value of artistic reserve, of that restraint upon the 

expression of even the most tempestuous gusts of. feeling which in 

dramatic representation is essential to the highest effect. Her 

features, no less than her voice, are capable of a very considerable 

range of expression, and a well-trained ear enables her to declaim 

with a true feeling for rhythm and the music of verse. 
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# 
Che Round Cable. 
THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIETY UPON THE 
STAGE. 


By Frank A. MARSHALL. 


N a short review which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette 
of the 17th of February last, I came ‘across the following 
passage :—“ In itself the vocation of the actor is as legitimate as that 
of the sculptor or musician; but in England, as elsewhere, it has too 
often been associated with what is morally objectionable. There is 
nothing, for example, in English literature more opposed to what is 
honest and of good report than the drama of the Restoration... . . 
The horror expressed for the stage by men like Jeremy Collier was 
not without warrant; and at a later period the conduct of many 
popular actresses led some moralists to think that on the stage 
contamination was inevitable.” Here was the old cant about the 
stage cropping up again, stated in very moderate and thoroughly 
“respectable” language. “Better days have followed,” adds the 
writer; nor is there reason to believe that he is one of the 
pharisaical denouncers of the morality of theatres. Still the sight 
of these familiar arguments in a contemporary journal, not hitherto 
suspected of any Methodistical tendency, set me thinking whether 
this oft-repeated complaint of the corrupting tendency of the stage 
is just or unjust. The conclusion to which I have come is one that 
has often occurred to me before, when reading some of those pious 
denunciations of theatres with which the mountebanks of the pulpit, 
from time to time favour us ; and it is that Society, especially fashion- 
able Society, has again and again tried its utmost to corrupt the 
stage, but that in the worst times it has only imperfectly succeeded. 
Let us go back to the earliest times of the drama. schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides cannot be accused of anything approaching 


to immorality. They did nothing to degrade, but a great deal to _ 


elevate, the moral tone of their audiences. Aristophanes was coarse, 
and called the public bad names; but he did his best to rouse them 
by the vigour of his satire into some show of patriotism. Of 
Menander and the Greek writers of comedy we know little, save 
through their Latin imitators. Plautus and Terence wrote with 
considerable freedom, but the morality of their comedies was far 
above that’ of the society of their day. The testimony of St. 
Augustine, in his “ Confessions,” goes far to prove that, even in his 
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time, the corruption of society forced itself upon the stage, and not | 
that of the stage on society. What he says as to the prejudicial 
effect of spurious emotions would apply to reading epic poems, quite 
as forcibly as to witnessing dramatic representations. The early 
Italian dramatists of the sixteenth century can be accused of nothing 
more culpable than a tendency to dulness; their anxiety to avoid 
any imputation of immorality may be seen in the curious declara- 
tions which are often found prefixed to their plays. 

We now come to the Elizabethan drama. Many detached 
passages could be produced from the works of Marlowe, Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Marston, Ford, Massinger, and 
even from Shakspere, to prove that the writers were often guilty of 
immodesty ; but, with the exception of Ford, I do not think any of 
their plays could be accused of an immoral tendency. They do not 
teach that right is wrong, or wrong right; they do not seek to 
corrupt mankind either by undermining their religious belief, or by 
weakening the ties of family affection, or by bringing the laws of 
social morality into contempt. A curious circumstance is to be 
noted in connexion with the morality of the dramatists of that age. 
Those most closely connected with the theatre, either as actors or 
managers, seem to have been most anxious to protest against any 
attempt to turn the drama into a vehicle for pandering to impurity. 
The most indecent plays are, as a rule, those which were written by 
outsiders, so to speak,—by aristocratic intruders into the republic of 
letters. I was astonished to find that the indecent passages in the 
play scene of Hamlet are omitted in the earlier quarto (1603)—which 
bears every sign of being a rude acting-edition of the play—as well 
as in the version used by Betterton. The “sallets,” or “spicy,” 
portions of Shakspere’s dialogues were, I firmly believe, inserted to 
please the taste of the more fashionable portion of his audience or 
of his readers, and were generally omitted by the actors themselves. 
Neither the drama nor its surroundings in Shakspere’s time can be 
fairly charged with any corrupting tendency; on the contrary, the 
morality inculcated on the stage was quite as high, if not higher, 
than that preached from the pulpit by a time-serving clergy, or 
practised by their devout congregations. 

I come now to the comedy of the Restoration, for the morality of 
which little'can be said, inasmuch as its tendency, broadly speaking, 
either when read and{acted, must be tocorrupt the mind. Yet in these. 
plays there are tributes to virtue which show that the writers would 
not, or dared not, set all moral laws at defiance. Surely, it is scarcely 
true that “there is nothing in English literature more opposed to 
what is honest and of good report” than the drama of the: Restora- 
tion. Some, at least, of the poetry of that period was far more 
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immoral. Rochester, Carew, and others who might be mentioned, 
did more to pollute the minds of youth than did Wycherley and 
Congreve. To come to later times, and to omit all mention of those 
atheistical works which have deformed so many moral natures by 
destroying the very source of all the highest and purest emotions of 
humanity, is not such a book as Ferdinand Count Fathom more 
pernicious than any play? What shall we say of the rabid blas- 
phemies which Shelley, to the grief of all his admirers, published ; 
or of the scoffing libertinism of Don Juan? What, to come to 
our own times, of those mixtures of esthetic gibberish and flatulent 
infidelity, flavoured with the worst, because the most unmanly, in- 
decency which, in the form of poetry or prose, have adorned the 
literature of recent years? Surely the influence of such works as 
these is more opposed to “all that is honest and of good report” 
than anything that the English stage has ever produced. 

But let us look at the history of this comedy of the Restoration. 
Who were the authors of it? Wycherley was a man of fashion ; 
Congreve a fine gentleman; Vanbrugh an aristocratic architect. 
Very different men these from Shakspere or Ben Jonson. Farquhar, 
who is improperly classed among the dramatists of the Restoration,— 
seeing that his first play was produced ten years after the accession 
of King William III.,—was, unlike his three predecessors, a thorough 
Bohemian, and had been an actor. His comedies are less witty and 
indecent, but more genial and humorous than theirs; and to him 
belongs the honour of being the first to attempt the re-introduction 
of a sound moral tone into a comedy. How was the attempt received 
by his fashionable patrons? They resented the liberty, and did all 
they could to damn his Jnconstant because it was “a moral play.” 
Jeremy Collier would have done far better to have castigated the 
audience who came to see Wycherley and Congreve’s plays than the 
actors or the authors of them. 

The licentiousness of society, not the corrupting influence of the 
drama, was clearly responsible for the libertinism of these comedies. 
What was it which rendered such licentiousness so brazen-faced and 
so general? The influence of players, of actresses, of dramatic 
authors, of the evil surroundings of the stage? Nothing of the 
sort: the profligacy of Charles II. and of his Court was the direct 
result of reaction, as natural as any ordinary function of human 
nature, from the monstrous hypocrisy of Puritanism, with its soul- 
destroying persecution of all innocent mirth and wholesome amuse- 
ments ; its hideous parody of piety ; its cruel persistence in attempt- 
ing to deform the mind and heart of youth from a storehouse of 
happiness and a well-spring of benevolence into a dungeon of 
melancholy and a Dead-Sea of bitterness. 
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“The conduct of many popular actresses at a later period” 
doubtless was very reprehensible. I suppose the writer refers to the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. But was the conduct of the 
actresses, as a whole, worse than the conduct of the ladies of society ? 
With whom was it that they formed liaisons,—with the actors, or 
with the ornaments and leaders of society? If the confessions of 
George Anne Bellamy were shameless, what shall we say of those of 
Constantia Phillips? The latter lady was not in any way connected 
with the stage, but she will certainly bear away the palm for a “ pretty 
style of confession” from her dramatic rival. Constantia, by the way, 
was first corrupted by the worthy son of Lord Chesterfield, the very 
youth to whom those beautiful compendia of morality, the celebrated 
Letters, were addressed. At the time when the profligacy of some 
of the actresses gained for the stage so unenviable a reputation 
what was the state of things behind the scenes? The most fashion- 
able men of the day sat in rows, two or three deep, on the stage, and 
went in and out of the Green-room and of the dressing-rooms like 
tame cats. What a nuisance they must have been! They employed 
the opportunities thus offered them of association with the actresses 
in corrupting as many as they could. Anybody who has read the 
curious social memoirs of the latter half of the last century will 
remember the scandalous state of things which existed behind the 
scenes. Who first put an end to this scandal? No dignitary of the 
Court, no virtuous member of fashionable society, no fearless 
preacher; but an actor, David Garrick ; and a great deal of difficulty 
he had in effecting such an excellent reform. We owe to another 
actor-manager in later times an equally great moral reform, effected 
this time amongst the audience in front of the curtain. The boxes 
and corridors of our principal theatres were once very much what 
the galleries of the Argyll Rooms used to be. It was an actor- 
manager at Drury Lane who first, if I am not mistaken, set the 
example of purifying those portions of the house of their objection- 
able frequenters. Thus much in answer to those who denounce the 
stage of the past as a corruptor of morals; with the stage of the 
present time I hope to deal in a subsequent article. 





THE MAGISTRATES AND THE MUSIC-HALLS. 


By Cartes Dickens. 


fap deputation from the Middlesex magistrates who, a week or 
two ago, interviewed the Home Secretary, do not appear to 


have had a very clear idea of the very serious consequences which 
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would probably ensue on the compliance with their request. 
What they want simply comes to this—that all music and dancing- 
halls should be put under the strict supervision of the police, 
or of some other person or persons to be forthwith brought 
into existence by the Legislature, and that any such establishment 
“harbouring” persons of bad character should be promptly and 
ruthlessly suppressed. 

It is by no means necessary, in briefly considering this 
question, to impute, as has been too frequently done, any but the 
best motives to the gentlemen who have taken steps in this matter, 
or to quarrel with them because one happens to be of a different 
way of thinking. For my part I cannot help feeling a sort of 
respect for them, if it is only because they have the courage of their 
opinions. But it is impossible to avoid expressing amazement that, 
at this time of day, any body of men with so many opportunities of 
obtaining experience as to the life of a great city as the Middlesex 
magistrates, should contain so many amiable Quixotes as Major 
Lyon and his colleagues. The task they have set themselves— 
which is nothing less than the suppression of immorality in a city 
of about four millions of inhabitants—is one to which the resuscita- 
tion of chivalry is easy, and the tilting at windmills a mere 
joke. The windmill might stop, and something, perhaps, might 
be done with it; but immorality goes on for ever, and all the 
Middlesex magistrates put together can do nothing with that, 
except that, like all forces, however vast and however destructive, 
it can be governed, and regulated, and kept within bounds. But 
to sit upon the safety-valve has never been considered a very safe 
method of travelling, and we all know what is likely to happen 
when people hide noxious matters away in a corner, and com- 
placently assume that they have ceased to exist because they are 
out of sight. The poison remains, and must remain. The only 
way to neutralise it and to prevent its fatal action is wisely, 
if sorrowfully, to.admit its existence, and to surround it carefully 
with safeguards and preventives. 

Possibly the answer will be made to this view of the case that 
the very course that commends itself to people of this way of 
thinking is the course that is now being taken by the magistrates ; 
but a statement made by one of their own body, on the occasion of 
the visit to Mr. Cross, seems to bear out the view just expressed, 
and to show that they themselves are by no means agreed as to what 
results they are bringing about. Major Lyon said—to quote from 


' The Times’ report— He thought the last sessions, when the Argyll 


Rooms were closed, had done some good; but there was very great 
difficulty in getting evidence.” On the other hand, Sir J. Heron 
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‘Maxwell, replying to Mr. Cross’s inquiry as to what, in fact, had 
been the result of closing the Argyll Rooms, “was afraid it had had 
the effect of driving the bad characters to other places, some of 
which, he believed, were ten times worse than the Argyll Rooms.” 

- Precisely so. There is no doubt about it. 

Let us see how this matter really stands. 

For some years the Middlesex magistrates, in a spasmodic 
sort of way which did not make it appear as if they were pursu- 
-ing a distinct line of policy, but rather as if they acted when 
the humour took them, and remained passive when it did not, 
have been closing places of amusement which were, in their 
opinion, frequented by too many “bad characters.” The simple 
result has been that they have, surely if slowly, concentrated the 
whole of the trouble in one place. The Holborn Casino went first, 
then Highbury Barn was disestablished, then Cremorne was closed. 
The Argyll Rooms for some inscrutable reason survived, and, 
having a monopoly of the business—greatly to the profit of its 
proprietor—drove a roaring trade and prospered exceedingly. 
Presently the inevitable result came about. The place became an 
intolerable nuisance and a public scandal, and was eventually, and 
-most justly, suppressed. But in what respect have public morals 
and public decency benefited ? The streets in the neighbourhood of 
the Haymarket, Coventry-street, Waterloo-place, Leicester-square, 
and other important thoroughfares, which the Middlesex magistrates 
¢annot suppress, became worse and worse. ‘The crying. scandal of 
London—a scandal which would not be tolerated for a week in 
any great capital abroad—was only increased. What was once 
only a flagrant nuisance late at night is now almost intolerable at 
quite an early hour of the evening. The “bad characters” have 
been turned out of one place after another, where the decent people 
were under no obligation to go, and now succeed in making night, and 
evening, hideous in the public streets, where business or the pursuit 
of harmless pleasure compel many innocent people to be, whether 
orno. Is this a desirable state of things, or is the closing of 
all music-halls and other places out of which the bad characters of 
the magistrates cannot be kept at all likely to benefit the body 
politic? I, for one, cannot believe it. 

The remedy for this state of things, in the opinion of some of 
the Middlesex wise men, lies in a greater display of activity 
on the part of the police, and there is no doubt a good deal to be 
said, plausibly enough, in support of this view. The police could 
undoubtedly mitigate the nuisance to some extent, supposing, let 

us say, among other things, that they had a little more sympathy 

‘and assistance from the public. But, as a matter of fact, the 
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“moving on” principle in matters of this sort will not do. In the 
case of poor Jo and his like it may be well enough. When you 
have moved them on enough, and they can bear it no longer, they 
lie down and die. But your social nuisance moves on cheerily from 
one place to another, and by the time you have moved it right 
round the compass, you simply come back to where you began. 
Sisyphus himself had no such hopeless task as yours. 

To some extent Major Lyon may be right when he thinks that 
respectable persons would not object to proper supervision— 
although we know that many theatrical managers are by no means 
content to be supervised even in a lax and half-hearted way by the 
Lord Chamberlain,—but as to the kind of supervision opinions may 
well differ. It cannot be a good thing that licences for places of publie 
amusement should be at the mercy of a perfectly irresponsible body 
of frequently crotchety gentlemen. It is idle to entertain Utopian 
ideas of a place of public amusement the licence of which should 
be in peril if the proprietor is not. prepared to show that all his 
customers can produce certificates vouching for their respectability 
and virtue. Such an arrangement is only calculated to drive all 
the respectable men out of the trade, and to fill it with reckless 
gamblers and speculators with little or nothing to lose. If super- 
vision and licensing be needed at all, the matter should be put into 
the hands of some responsible public officer, who would know, 
without straining the law that already exists as to the harbouring 
of “bad characters,” how to come down severely upon places that 
existed solely or chiefly. for the purpose of such harbouring, 
and who would do his duty without the fear or favour from which 
irresponsible boards are not always free. In fact, what is wanted 
for such a place is a man of. the world, with a knowledge of the 
necessary evils of great cities and of the impossibility of suppressing 
them, or of improving them off the face of the earth. Of course 
it will be said, as has often been said before, that this is a 
proposal to legalize vice and immorality, and probably our old 
friend, the thin edge of the wedge, will see active service. again. 
That is a matter of small moment. I appeal from the people 
who do not really know the mischief, and cannot possibly have any 
acquaintance with the remedy, to those who can make a correct 
diagnosis of the disease, and are, therefore, likely to be able to. 
suggest and apply the cure. 

But there is one point as to which the deputation was undoubtedly 
in the right, and it is a point which music-hall proprietors would 
do well to take to heart, and. seriously. to consider. It is of more- 
importance to them even than the question of supervising their 
audiences, because it is just one of those matters as to which, if the 
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present system is to continue—and to grow, as such things do—they 
will end by disgusting and repelling their audiences themselves, 
until nothing but the very dregs and dross will be left. 

Major Lyon thinks that there are “other cases which would 
require legislation, such as the singing of improper songs, and 
dancing by persons improperly dressed, or rather, scarcely dressed 
at all.” As to the latter clause, the Major like many another 
ardent reformer, goes too far. It is not the case that in this 
particular department the music-halls give us anything worse 
than the theatres have given us for many years past, or that 
there is anything that calls aloud for suppression. But as to 
the grossness and shameless suggestiveness of some of the songs 
that are allowed to be sung at some of the halls—there are honour- 
able exceptions—no protest can be too strong. It is not necessary 
to offend the readers of The Theatre with a detailed description 
of the coarseness of some of these effusions, or with specimens of 
the sort of miserable innuendo which, it is melancholy to add, is too 
readily and eagerly caught up and gloated over by some of the 
audiences, and too laxly tolerated and tacitly sanctioned by the rest. 
It is enough to ask any man who, without experience, doubts 
this statement, or thinks it exaggerated, to go—almost anywhere, 
any night, will do—and judge for himself. Let him listen to almost 
any of the comic singers—there are again honourable exceptions— 
and see how he likes it. And when he has made up his mind about 
the gentlemen, let him turn his attention to the ladies, who are 
responsible for quite their fair share of these deplorable ditties. 
There was a time when there was truth in every line of 
Thackeray’s description of the Cave of Harmony on the night when 
Colonel Newcome was moved to make a little speech, and when 
every man in the room felt as if the Colonel’s uplifted cane had 
fallen on his own particular shoulders. That bad old time died 
out before the recollection of the younger generation of to-day, but 
it would almost seem as if it were struggling to burst its tomb 
and vex the town once more. In the name of all that is decent 
let this scandal, at least, be stopped. The Lord Chamberlain 
and Mr. Pigott—best-abused of men—take care that the theatre 
shall be free from the possibility of such offence. Why should it 
be tolerated elsewhere? Let us, by all that is logical, have a 
Chamberlain of some sort to regulate the literature of the music- 
hall, and to restrain the antics in which that frisky muse much too 
often indulges. Let us take an ell—and a good one—from the 
liberty of the “suggestive” singer, before we fret ourselves about 
adding an inch to the skirts of the ballet, and whatever we may 
think about the first question touched upon in this paper, which in 
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comparison with this is merely, so to speak, a matter of convenience 
and expediency. It seems to me, in fact, to matter little if the 
audience at your music-hall be a little mixed—given that the enter- 
tainment is conducted with reasonable decorum and propriety—in 
comparison with the absolute necessity of keeping from their ears a 


‘*leperous distilment” by the side of which that of Claudius was 
milk and honey. 





EARLY LIFE OF COLLEY CIBBER. 


By Lapy Lams. 


HAT a pleasant beginning to a life Colley Cibber’s must 
have been! I don’t mean so much from the place of his 
birth, for Southampton-street, Strand, does not sound romantic, 
even when we carry our thoughts back to its less smoke-begrimed 
existence in 1671, and I suppose it is possible to fix on a thousand 
more prepossessing spots as the cradle of a hero than this afore- 
named street, but I refer to the happiness of roaming about among 
the sculptured gods and goddesses, basso relievos, and the hundred 
and one marble inhabitants of his father’s, Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
studio. One can imagine the child looking upon all these effigies 
as-real living friends, and investing one and all of them with a 
history, making fairy tales by the score and weaving endless webs 
of fancy to the music of his father’s chisel. 

Most unwillingly I must leave the amusements of the early child- 
hood of my friend of two hundred years ago to the imagination of 
my readers, as I can find no account of his doings until he appears 
in 1682 at the free school of Grantham, in Lincolnshire, “ always in 
full spirits, in some small capacity to do right, but in a more fre- 
quent alacrity to do wrong.” Here he got rather tho reputation with 
some of his schoolfellows of being a “ pragmatical” prig, because 
on the death of Charles IT., in 1684, he was the only one who would 
attempt to make a funeral oration which the master gave as an 
exereise to all the boys of his form. The lads considered this too 
difficult a task for them, and were greatly incensed when Cibber,. 
by undertaking it, seemed to wish to be thought of superior ability. 
This irritation was considerably increased when the master, for his 
industry, placed him at the head of the form, so the malcontents 
made a set against him, and caused him to pay dearly for the dis- 
tinction. They laughed at him, jeered at him, and played no end 


.of mischievous schoolboy pranks; and not even the kindness of 


the master, who, probably suspecting these small tyrannies occa- 
sionally, took Cibber an airing with him on horseback whilst his. 
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fellows were busy with their lessons, could quite make him enjoy 
his new position. Several little anecdotes are told of Colley 
Cibber’s schoolboy life, but much as I should like to linger over 
them, the space at my disposal is so short that I am obliged to 
take leave of this portion of his career, mentioning only that he did 
not leave the free school until he had learnt all it could teach him; 
beginning at the lowest form, and gradually working his way up to 
the highest. 

His parents took him away from Grantham about 1687 for the 
purpose of standing for an “ Election of Children into Winchester 
College,” and built great hopes of his future career should he be 
so fortunate as to be admitted. Of this admittance they appear 
to have made very sure, apparently from no better reason than 
the’ fact of his being descended from the founder William of 
Wykeham, “on his mother’s side.” The boy was accordingly 
started off with very little money and a “pompous pedigree” 
in his pocket. The election took place, and with no- better 
recommendation than his own “naked merit” and the honour of 
his descent from the founder, Colley Cibber’s name was not on 
the list of successful candidates. This failure did not affect his 
spirits in the least; on the contrary, he delighted in the prospect 
of a little more liberty, and leaving all regret and disappointment 
to his parents, he posted at once back to London, purposing to 
' arrive in time to see a play at one of the theatres, before his 
mother should ask for an account of the money she had given 
him for travelling expenses. 

Even at this early stage of his life the profession of an actor 
seemed to Cibber the summit of human bliss. However, knowing 
his parents did not participate in this view, he turned his thoughts 
to some more attainable object, and finally wrote to his father, who 
was superintending some architectural alterations Lord Devonshire 
was making at Chatsworth, to entreat that he might be sent to 
college. Caius Gabriel’s answer was very satisfactory : as soon ds 
affairs at Chatsworth would admit of his absence, he would meet — 
his son, and together they would go to Cambridge, where he had 
an acquaintance with some of the authorities, who might be able 
to assist Colley. Some time passed, and Caius, finding it impossible 
to leave Chatsworth, sent to his son to join him there, unwilling to 
leave the young fellow any longer to the idle dissipation of London. 

Before young Cibber could set out upon his journey into Derby- 
shire the Prince of Orange had landed in the West, and when 
at length he arrived at Nottingham he found his father in arms 
there, amongst the forces raised by Lord Devonshire in aid of 
William. Caius Gabriel was delighted to see his son, and as he 
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considered himself too old to bear the fatigue of a winter campaign, 
and had besides a great desire to know how his affairs at Chats- 
worth were progressing, he suggested to the Earl that Colley 
should take his place. His lordship agreeing, the son jumped into 
his father’s saddle, and for the nonce exchanged his scholarly 
aspirations for a soldier’s ambitions. The Earl had promised 
Caius Gabriel to protect and provide for Colley when the present 
disturbance in public affairs should be settled, so there was no need 
to feel anxious about the future. 

A few days later, and while they were still at Nottingham, they 
heard that Prince George of Denmark and many other distinguished 
persons had deserted the King’s cause and joined with William of 
Orange ; also, that Princess Anne, fearing her father’s resentment 
at this act of her husband’s, kad left London, and was now at only 
a few hours’ distance from the town, and pursued by 2,000 of the 
King’s dragoons, who were to bring her back prisoner to London. 
This afterwards turned out to be an incorrect rumour ; the Princess 
was near Nottingham, and when the Earl of Devonshire’s troops, 
hurrying to the rescue, came up with her, she was in a coach, 
attended only by her favourite Lady Churchill and Lady Fitz- 
harding, and without any one of the two thousand threatened 
dragoons following her! Princess Anne was received with great 
joy in the town, and entertained that night by Lord Devonshire. 
The Earl’s major-domo informed young Cibber that his lordship 
wished him to attend at the banquet, and to pay special attention 
to the requirements of Lady Churchill. These do not appear to have 
been numerous, as he only mentions her asking for “ some wine and 
water,” but either her voice or her bright eyes made an impression 
on him which fifty years after he recalled with pleasure. 

On the advancement of the Prince and Princess of Orange to 
the throne the troops were ordered back to Nottingham. Some of 
the officers were given commissions, and those who wished to return 
to their usual avocations received their discharge. Cibber was 
somewhat piqued at not hearing that his name was in any of these 
new commissions, and determined to abandon all hope of military 
preferment, and return to his father at Chatsworth. There he 
remained until the Earl came home with the new honours of Lord 
Steward of his Majesty’s household and Knight of the Garter, 


when, wishful to remind his lordship of his promises as to Colley’s 


advancement, he ordered his son to draw up a petition recalling 
himself to the Earl’s remembrance. On receipt of this solicitation 
the Earl replied that if young Cibber would go up to London in the 
winter he would consider of some provision for him. Up to London 
then he went, and danced attendance on the Earl for five long 
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months, but in his leisure hours gave himself up to his great 
delight, and haunting all the theatres in turn, made up his mind 
that, let patron and parents say what they might, he wonld be 
nothing else in life but an actor. 

So the die was cast, and in his romantic love for the stage 
Cibber thought it no hardship that “for three-quarters of a year” 
he had to give his services for nothing. After that he received | 
only a salary of ten shillings a week, but this when added to the 
“assistance of food and raiment” at his father’s house, the young 
actor considered a mine of wealth. Very small parts were at first 
entrusted to him, and the first applause he received was in the part 
of the “Chaplain” in The Orphan. The transport of delight with 
which this triumph filled Cibber’s heart can easily be imagined ; and 
this joy was again intensified when “‘ Scum ” Goodman, enquiring of 
one of his comrades what “ new young fellow that was”’ who acted 
the Chaplain, and on Cibber’s being pointed out to him, turned round 
and clapping him on the shoulders said: “If he does not make a 
good actor I’ll be hanged.” Another success he achieved just 
about this time was on the occasion of the Queen’s having com- 
manded the Double Dealer to be acted, when, Kynaston being 
ill, the part of Lord Touchstone was offered to Cibber, who 
learned it the same night and played it the next evening. This 
representation elicited great applause, and to it he owed an increase 
in his salary of five shillings a week, making now the grand total 
of a pound! With this small remuneration he was forced to be 
content for some time, until afew of the older actors quitting the 
stage, left more rapid promotion open to their younger brethren. 

In 1693 Cibber allowed the attractions of a young lady named 
Shore to blind him to all prudential considerations, and these two 
confiding young people started housekeeping on no better im- 
mediate resources than twenty pounds a year, which the old 
sculptor allowed him, and thirty shillings a week from the theatre. 
To augment his minute income Cibber began to write poems, and 
after a few successes, which still did not appear to lead to any- 
thing better, determined to write a “part” for himself. He 
accordingly produced the comedy of Love’s Last Shift, or The 
Fool in Fashion, which was acted in January, 1695. He repre- 
sented Sir Novelty, and received many compliments both upon 
his play and acting. Lord Dorset said “it was the best first 
play that any author in his memory had produced, and that 
for a young fellow to show himself such an actor and such 
a writer in one day was something extraordinary.” The year 
following Sir John Vanbrugh wrote his Itelapse, as a sequel 
to The Fool in Fashion, and chose Cibber for the leading 
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part. In 1700, Cibber spoke the prologue and epilogue to The 
Pilgrim, and also took two short incidental parts in the play. The’ 
fact that Dryden fixed upon him to speak the prologue considerably 
ruffed the temper of his confrére Wilks. In 1704, being much 
struck with the signs of dramatic power in Mrs. Oldfield, Cibber 
wrote his Careless Husband for her, and with the production of that’ 


play he may be said to have passed the threshold of the high 
reputation he enjoyed. 








RIENZI. 
By Henry Hersze. 


_ years have elapsed since Herr Richard Wagner wrote 
and composed his first lyric work of any importance, and it 
was after an interval of thirty-seven years since the first public 
performance of the opera at Dresden that an English adaptation 
of Rienzi, der Letzte der Tribunen, was recently presented at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. We are at 
length enabled to compare Herr Wagner’s “ first manner” with 
his “second manner,” as exhibited in The Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhéuser, and Lohengrin. It is not likely that such illustra- 
tions of his “ third manner” as The Ring of the Nibelung will ever 
be seen on the English stage. Since this and other specimens of 
Herr Wagner’s latest works were produced at the Bayreuth Festival 
his popularity in Germany has perceptibly waned; and since the 
melancholy Wagner Festival at the Albert Hall the “ Music of the 
Future ” has found few partisans in England, outside of the small 
but zealous body of adherents who, by the foundation of the short- 
lived “‘ Wagner Society,” and by other equally futile means, have 
sought to gain English proselytes for the Prophet of the Zukunft. 
It has often been said that the merits or demerits of Herr Wagner’s 
latest theories are not in any way affected by the quality of his Rienzi, 
constructed on theories and in conformity with principles of art which 
he has long since repudiated as unclean things. The remark may 
be just, but there are good grounds for the belief that Tristan wnd 
Isolde and The Ring of the Nibelung would never have been written 
—in their existing shapes—had not Rienzi been previously produced. 
Paradoxical as this statement may at first sight appear, it will be 
found worthy of consideration, and in discussing it we may help to 
throw light on the embers of the fast-expiring Wagner controversy. 
Rienzi was not Herr Wagner’s earliest work, but was preceded 
by The Fairies (1833) and The Novice of Palermo (1836), two 
admitted failures, for which the youthfulness of the composer may 
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be deemed a palliation. When he wrote Rienzi (1839) he was twenty- 
six years of age. Practice and study had made him a master of 
his craft; the grammar of music had no longer any difficulties for: 
him ; he was familiar with those orchestral resources which he has 
since so wonderfully developed ; and it was in the bright morning 
of manhood, when imagination suggests its most vivid pictures, 
and fancy its most exquisite imagery, that he set himself to the task 
of musically illustrating an inspiring theme. That he was stimu- 
lated by an honourable ambition his own writings afford proof. 
He tells us that Rienzi was conceived and executed under the in- 
fluence of his ‘‘ earliest impressions, received from Spontini’s heroic 
operas, and from the glittering genre of the Parisian Grand Opera, 
as represented by Auber, Meyerbeer, and Halévy.” He might 
have added the name of Rossini, whose Guillawme Tell he had not 
listened to in vain. ‘‘I completed Rienzi,” he says, “ during my 
first sojourn in Paris; I had the splendid Grand Opera before me, 
and my ambition was not only to imitate, but, with reckless ex- 
travagance, to surpass all that had gone before, in brilliant finales, 
hymns, processions, and musical clang of arms. While writing 
the libretto, I simply thought of an opera-text which would enable 
me to display the principal forms of grand opera,—such as intro- 
ductions, finales, choruses, arias, duets, trios, &c., with all possible 
splendour.” Taking Bulwer’s novel as his guide, he constructed 
an excellent scenario, and although his libretto was not equal in 
poetical merit to those written by him for subsequent operas, it 
afforded abundant opportunities for the attainment of the objects 
he had in view. It was therefore under favourable conditions, pro- 
vided by himself, that he entered into competition with Auber, 
Meyerbeer, and other writers of grand opera. If he failed in the 
contest, his failure must be attributable to inherent weakness; to 
some deficiency in his musical organization. A glance at the score 
of Rienzi may enlighten us on these points. 

The overture to Rienzi is perhaps the most effective portion of 
the work. Rienzi’s Prayer, and other vocal passages, afterwards 
met with, are skilfully introduced; the instrumentation is varied 
and masterly ; and although the overture cannot be placed in the 
same rank with such masterpieces as the overtures to Guillawme 
Tell, Masaniello, and Der Freischiitz, it is a work of great merit, 
and forms a fitting prelude to the spectacular opera. It may be 
said at once that the instrumentation throughout the work shows 
the hand of a master. This is an important element in opera, but 
is neither the only one} nor the highest. Herr Wagner now con- 
tends that in opera the orchestra should be paramount, and the 
singers employed in unfolding the dramatic story by means of 
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‘‘ endless melody ”; that is to say, a succession of musical phrases, 
unbroken by solos, duets, or trios, regular in form. However logi- 
cal these opinions may be, they find very few sincere supporters, and 
the general judgment of mankind—which, as Addison says, “‘in 
matters of taste is seldom in the wrong”’—is unmistakably in favour 
of that kind of opera in which the ear is charmed by symmetrical 
vocal melodies, enriched by appropriate orchestration. Melodies of 
this kind are abundant in Rienzi, but unfortunately, though sym- 
metrical, they are commonplace in character. Devoid of originality, 
they are equally uninteresting when employed in the simple ex- 
pression of pathetic emotion, and when written in the florid style. 
Rienzi’s Prayer—the best solo in the opera—is dignified and im- 
pressive, but the leading theme is made up of familiar phrases ; 
the “smell of the lamp ” is continuously perceptible ; and we look 
in vain for evidences of spontaneous power and fertility of melodic 
invention, such as enabled Rossini to write, in less than a quarter 
of an hour, the magnificent Prayer and Chorus in his Mosé in 
Egitto. In the long and tedious duet between Rienzi and Irene, 
in Act 5 (wisely omitted in the English version) the soprano has 
to sing a number of florid Rossinian passages, quite inappropriate 
to the dramatic situation—feeble imitations of the model selected. 
The Battle Hymn in Act 3 is bold and vigorous ; martial in character, 
and well suited to the striking situations in which it is introduced. 
It must always be effective when sung on the stage by choristers so 
able as those of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, amid the splendours 
of a superb mise en scéne, and the glamour of dramatic excitement. 
The first eight bars merit unstinted praise ; the succeeding twelve 
bars are pretentious, but weak; and the poor device of giving 
trumpet phrases to the voices is repeated ad nauseam. The song of 
the “Messenger of Peace”’ is melodious, but commonplace; and here 
—as often elsewhere in the work—Herr Wagner shows his early 
tendency to that frequent change of tonality which is the besetting 
sin of his later compositions. Having failed to find an original melody 
in the initial key, or in its dominant, he wanders into remote keys 
in search of one; but the coy phantom eludes his quest, and he 
returns by painful steps to the tonic, without the much-desiderated 
novel “tune.” It would be waste of time to expose in detail the 
poverty of vocal melody exhibited in Rienzi,—a work written in 
avowed imitation of such melodious operas as Masaniello and Les 
Huguenots—but it may be shown that the ballet music of Rienzi, 
in which Herr Wagner had unlimited scope for the display of in- 
ventive power, is unadorned by any trace of melodic originality. 
It should also be added that in his concerted pieces and finales he 
signally failed to approach the excellence of those great works 
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which he had selected as models, and had resolved to surpass. An 
eminent French critic has remarked that “it is easier to write 
skilful harmonies and to invent’ orchestral effects, than it is to 
enrich the lyric stage with impressive situations, well-constructed 
concerted pieces, and original melodies ; and it was for good rea- 
sons that Herr Wagner became more and more adverse to pure 
melody and accepted forms, and sought to replace them by vague 
and formless chants, by chords bristling with dissonances, and by 
a succession of phrases,—confused, clashing with each other,—with- 
out punctuation,—and without logic. - He was right in counting 
on the admiration of those who excel in the combination of notes 
but have never been successful in producing original melodies.” 

The genius of Herr Wagner is unquestionable. Had he been 
gifted with a fertile vein of fresh melody, his Rienzi would probably 
have taken an honourable place among operatic masterpieces, and 
he might have become the successful rival of his greatest contem- 
poraries. In that case, we should have been spared his bitter 
denunciations of composers whose works he had unsuccessfully tried 
to imitate, and he would probably have been a ruthless assailant of 
any innovator who propounded theories akin to those illustrated at 
Bayreuth. He no doubt soon became conscious wherein lay his 
inability to compete with the musical giants of the time; and it 
could not escape his notice that such success as Rienzi achieved 
was chiefly attributable to the dramatic interest of the plot and the 
opportunities afforded for spectacular display. If the power of 
creating original vocal melody, within the limits of recognised 
forms, had been denied him, he was a master of orchestral re- 
sources,—and these he could turn to account, in combination with 
poetical and romantic dramas, and striking scenic effects. In this 
direction he turned, and instead of confessing himself defeated by 
the rivals with whom he had competed, he with characteristic 
audacity proclaimed himself their superior ;—the Evangelist of a 
new musical gospel, in which the primary importance of vocal 
melody was ignored. In all probability the new doctrine would 
never have been preached or illustrated but for the comparative 
failure of his early work, Rienzi. 








THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS. 
«By Sypney Grounpy. 


5 gee public at large, and even the theatrical profession itself, 
are wonderfully ignorant of the precise nature of the jurisdic- 
tion which the Lord Chamberlain exercises over the drama; and I 
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am strongly of opinion that the large majority of its supporters are 
its supporters simply and solely because they have not the least 
idea what they are supporting. There is not scope, in one of these 
desultory conversations at the Round Table, to enter into an ex- 
haustive consideration of the subject; and I do not think that it is 
in my power, in the small space which is at my disposal, to aim a 
harder blow at the system of the censorship than by simply stating 
the method of its practical operation. 

At least seven days before the production of a new play it is 
the statutory duty of the manager of the theatre at which it is to be 
produced to send to the office of the Lord Chamberlain a copy of 
the piece, accompanied by a fee of either one or two guineas, 
according to the number of acts, for its perusal. Within these 
seven days it is the practice, but not the duty, of the Lord Chamber- 
lain to communicate with the manager, allowing or disallowing the 
play. If he allows it, no hardship is inflicted upon anybody, beyond 
the payment of the fee, the expense of the copy, and a great deal of 
anxiety. If the Lord Chamberlain omitted to communicate with 
the manager at all, it is difficult to say what would be the manager’s 
position ; for whilst one section of the Act of Parliament only re- 
stricts him from performing the unlicensed play until the expiration 
of the period of seven days, another section subjects him to a 
penalty if he performs it before it is licensed. But if the play is 
disallowed, the hardship is apparent. It is the practice of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office to make known the disallowance by means of 
a letter, written by an official called the “Examiner of all Theatrical 


-Entertainments,” addressed to the manager, informing him that the 


Examiner regrets his inability to recommend the play for license. 
No reason whatever is alleged for the disallowance. If the author 
communicates with the Lord Chamberlain’s office, the office politely 
declines to discuss the matter, or to give him any information. 
If the manager is accorded an interview, the proceedings are 
strictly private, and he is thereby precluded from informing the 
author of what has taken place. There is the end of the play. 
Be it the labour of ten days or of ten years, it is doomed. 
There is no appeal; and the author is left in ignorance of his 
offence. 

Is there a single man, in the possession of his senses, who will 
seriously contend that this is a right state of things? It is no 
exaggeration to say, that if this measure of personal government 
were applied to any political matter which affected the%mass of the 
people, the result would be a revolution. If to-night it were put in 
the power of the Lord Chamberlain to deprive the ordinary artisan 
of the wages of his work for any period, without assigning any 
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reason whatsoever, to-morrow morning there would be no such 
person as a Lord Chamberlain. 

This arrogance of silence was, possibly, never intended by the 
Legislature ; but it is the natural development of the principle of 
irresponsible government. It is the most special of pleading to 
argue that this is an abuse in the administration of the censorship, 
and not a fault inherent in the system itself. Since the world 
began, absolute power has always been improperly exercised. 
Every symptom of arbitrary government naturally engenders 
abuses, as a corpse engenders corruption. 

Trial by jury, with its accompanying opportunities of appeal, is 
not, as every-day experience shows, by any means a perfectly 
working machinery; but it is the best which civilisation has been 
able to invent for the adjustment of disputes and differences. It is 
difficult to understand why this machinery, which is regarded as 
sufficient for the most momentous issues of social life, and which is 
applied to questions of public decency and morality in all other 
‘departments of literature, should not be extended to the literature 
of the stage. Surely a play has as much right to be regarded as 
innocent as a book or a newspaper, until it has been found to be 
hurtful and subversive of the public morals, by the ordinary judicial 
tribunals. There is, indeed, a special reason why a particular 
clemency should be shown to an unacted play. The tendency of a 
book or an article can very clearly be perceived in its manuscript 
form, but it is not at all easy even for experts to judge of the 
precise effect of a play until it is presented upon the stage. 

It must be candidly admitted that the abolition of the present 
supervision of the drama in its unacted shape would practically 
result in the temporary representation of a certain number of works 
of a mischievous character; but if it be better that ten criminals 
should escape than that one innocent man should be convicted, it is 
better that ten mischievous plays should be acted than that one 
innocent play should be suppressed. The mischief would not be 
half as great as that which necessarily results from the liberty of the 
press. An ordinary play is not seen by nearly so miscellaneous a 
body of people as an ordinary newspaper. It must be admitted 
that no institution has taken advantage of its liberty to indulge in a 
more reckless license of libel and impropriety than a certain section 
of the press; yet does any sane man think for a moment that the 
community would benefit by subjecting the press to the supervision 
of the Lord Chamberlain ? 

There are certain firms in all large towns which make a business 
of the manufacture and sale of obscene photographs. Their stock- 
in-trade is liable to be seized, at any moment, under a magistrate’s 
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warrant ; but even these men have to be tried before they are found 
guilty, and their stock-in-trade has to be publicly condemned before 
it can be suppressed or destroyed. Even wretches such as these 
have a right of appeal to a jury, which is denied to the English 
playwright. Certainly it is no greater offence for an author to 
exhibit an immoral play to the public than for a butcher to expose 
diseased meat for sale upon his stall. .The butcher can defend 
himself before the magistrate, and appeal from the magistrate’s 
decision : it does not seem to me to be reasonable that a privilege 
should be denied to the British playwright which is accorded to the 
British butcher. 

The present relations between the Lord Chamberlain and the 
stage are founded upon the false assumption that the drama is a 
frivolous amusement which must be kept decent, and not upon the 
truth that it is a great art which must enjoy absolute freedom ; and 
as long as a great art is regarded as merely a frivolous amusement, 
merely a frivolous amusement it will remain. I have incurred much 
ridicule, and much of that sort of laughter which reminds one of 
the crackling of thorns under a pot, for contending that the 
jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain has prevented many a good 
play from being even written. Laughter, however, is not argument, 
and truth survives it. Now that the chorus of derision has in some 
measure subsided, I repeat my assertion, that the best intellects of 
the day will not condescend to submit their work to the arbitrament 
of a Polonius, and that even those whom circumstances compel to 
do so are cramped in the exercise of their capacities, and cannot 
afford to devote months of labour to a production which may be 
annihilated in an hour. 

The company of the Théatre Francais are about to visit England, 
and it has been rumoured that Earl Granville is to present a 
petition to Parliament that the whole of their unequalled repertory 
may be exempted from the operation of the censorship. Could 
there be a more eloquent satire upon the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chamberlain than the circumstance that the greatest company of 
actors in the world cannot represent in England the greatest 
dramatic works of modern times without a total suspension of the 
regulations which affect our drama? Is it a matter of wonderment 
that we have no such thing as a modern dramatic literature ? 

I deeply regret to note that two of our own handful of dramatic 
authors—Mr. Byron and Mr. Burnand—have expressed themselves 
in favour of the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain ; the latter in 
the pages of Punch, and between brackets. It would ill become a 
novice in the craft of which these gentlemen are recognised past- 
masters, to speak disrespectfully of their opinions, but I may be 
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permitted to say, that with the greatest possible admiration for the 


cleverness of Mr. Byron, and with the utmost personal good feel- 
ing towards an author who is ever ready to extend a helping hand 
to his humbler brethren, I fail to detect in any of his work the 
slightest endeavour to depict human nature and the actual passions 
of mortality. It is only when an author endeavours to do this that 
the full weight of the terrible burden which the censorship im- 
poses upon him can be realized. I can well believe that Mr. 
Byron has never found its ordeal a restraint; whilst, as for Mr. 
Burnand, I can only respectfully disregard the opinion of a gentle- 
man who is capable of expressing his views upon such a subject in 
a parenthesis. 

It is greatly to be deplored that men of the position of Professor 
Morley, who hold other views upon this matter, do not devote a 
portion of their time and opportunities to its discussion in high 
quarters ; and that the protest against an institution which makes 
an English dramatic literature an impossibility, should be left in 
the hands of obscure writers, who have the ear of neither the press 
nor the public. 








HARLEQUIN IN EXTREMIS. 
By D. J. ANDERSON. 


HE masked and spangled harlequin will soon cease to slap the 
flats with his pliant wand, for he is dying. He is dying—not 
decently in his bed, dressed in the night-shirt of private life, but 
year by year upon the stage. As each succeeding Christmas comes 
round harlequin finds new aspirants for public favour push him to 
the wall. Pantomime itself is decaying. Its trouble commenced 
with atrophy of the harlequinade. Its days ure numbered. Some 
boxing-night of the future will discover it buried underneath a heap 
of conventional rubbish. Poor thing! It is not very old, and in 
its prime was nothing better than foreign fooling—witty fooling if 
you will—grimacing to please the beef-fed islanders. 

We are not a nation of pantomimists, and but for Grimaldi 
British pantomime would long ago have given up the ghost. 
Lord Macaulay learned his legislative speeches by rote, and fired 
them off, first in the House of Commons, and afterwards in the 
House of Lords, with his hands in his pockets, and looking straight 
before him. And Lord Macaulay was a typical Englishman. I have 
said that harlequin isin ewtremis. He has less and lessto do. Fora 
long time past he has not ventured on any new business. A shadow 
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of his former self, he must perish as all stagnant things do perish. 
And, alas! for the sorry clown, the smirking columbine, and the senile 
pantaloon, they must likewise retire to the limbo of the great 
unwanted. At a time when lords thought it a fine thing to hob-nob 
with pugilists, and marquises grew famous by practical joking, and 
gentlemen beat the watch, clown was a power in the State. Those 
high personages were themselves but grown-up children, and hence 
they delighted, as some children still delight, in the harlequinade. 

For my part, I make bold to say that I see no fun in clown’s 
make-up, and I find a sorry joke none the more brilliant because 
the poor jester’s face is smeared with bismuth. When clown sits 
upon the baby the anguish of the infant’s supposititious mother 
wrings my heart. When the leg of mutton is purloined from the 
butcher’s tray, I see in my mind’s eye a respectable family left 
dinnerless. I do not, and never did, recognise the connection 
between sausages and satire, nor does it interest me to know that 
clown has lost a fourpenny bit, and found a farthing. All my 
sympathies are for the harmless old gentleman who tumbles upon 
clown’s buttered slide, for who shall say that the venerable one 
might not be the Lord Chamberlain himself? Admitting the police 
are not without the faults common to authority, it ought not to be 
a grateful sight to see the guardians of order pelted with stale 
vegetables. Pray observe that all clown’s jokes are based on 
cruelty. He is a demon in baggy breeches, and laughs at the 
discomfiture of unoffending mankind. The pictures which I have 
seen of clown in private life represent him as sitting in a poor 
garret, beside a fireless grate, nursing a dead infant. But clown 
cannot have a baby die every day, and therefore I suspect these 
pictures of clown at home are purposely exaggerated. 

As for Columbine, I consider her costume unbecoming in the 
extreme, and her conduct far from praiseworthy. Her stuck-out 
skirts offend the esthetic eye. The contour outrages the canons 
of art, and is a remnant of the age of the late Mr. Lumley’s 
ballet revival, the period when our notions of good taste were at 
their lowest. I have often pondered over the likenesses of Tag- 
lioni and Cerito, and looking upon their long black-banded, sim- 
pering faces and muslin monstrosities, have wondered how our 
fathers could have loved them. Then I have thought of our fathers’ 
wall-papers, of their horsehair-covered mahogany arm-chairs, and 
of the stone pine-apples with which they ornamented the pillars 
of their garden gates, and pity has taken the place of wonder. 
Columbine dances—if you please to call it dancing—to pattern. 
Rushing upon the stage, she minces down to the footlights, 
sniggers at the chandelier in the roof, corkscrews along the front, 
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twirls up the wing and across the flats, and down to the float 
again. Then sidling to the centre, opposite the conductor’s nose, 
she stands erect upon her toes, kisses both hands at an imaginary 
lover, turns her back to the audience, and runs off breathing 
heavily. She is the common stage sweetheart of both clown and 
harlequin, and even the senile pantaloon ogles her with his wicked, 
blear eyes. Columbine is supposed to spend her earnings for the 
support of her little, crippled brother ; and it is matter of common 
notoriety that all columbines, without exception, have crippled 
brothers whom they support. 
Age, I do abhor thee, 
Youth, I do adore thee ; 
O, my love, my love is young! 

sings Shakspere in the Passionate Pilgrim. But the bard could 
pity the sorrows of age. Witness Lear, and that sweet servant, 
the old poor man, Adam, in As You Like It. Now the pantaloon 
of pantomime is a standing insult and reproach to increasing 
years. You must have noticed that pantaloon has not been guilty 
of any offence warranting clown in flinging the old fellow flat upon 
his front, and contumeliously picking him up by—I mean as he does. 
Pantaloon hobbles with bent back, leaning upon a crutch, furrowed 
of forehead, and wagging—what should be—his venerable beard 
from side to side. No doubt he is to blame for helping clown in his 
pranks. But poor pantaloon never realizes his share of the sau- 
sages, never even snatches a kiss from those wonderfully-shawled 
females, in frowsy bonnets and pink silk stockings, whom the 
human eye has not dwelt on outside the regions of pantomime. 
Friends! Many of us are getting old, and have boys and girls 
growing up around us. Is it right, is it wise, that we should 
encourage them, by the sight of an old man made to perform 
the menial office of a wheel-barrow, with his shrunk shanks for 
the handles thereof? You may tell me that children laugh at the 
harlequinade. They do; they also laugh at our wrinkles and false 
teeth. They take pleasure in killing flies and pelting frogs with 
stones. Big boys bully little ones; grown girls despise their 
juniors. And all those faults of temper and breeding are en- 
couraged by the harlequinade, which rose in an age when parsons 
got drunk, nobles gambled away their estates, and most of our 
national sports were dashed with cruelty. 

When I speak of Harlequin being in extremis, I do not mean to 
warn theatrical managers that the entertainments called pantomimes 
will not in future bring grist to the mill. Of that they must 
necessarily be better judges than I. They will look around and 
observe the fate of the present year’s pantomimes and draw their 
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own conclusions. My business is with art and humanity, not with 
the till. You may remember in Ancient Egypt, when art was 
comparatively in its infancy, sculptors cut similar forms from 
generation to generation. Conservatism in artistic production was 
part of the national religion, and, as a matter of fact, the artist 
caste was despised and held in low esteem. I should not care if 
ten thousand managers told me that no pantomime could suc- 
ceed which was not based on one or two, or even three, familiar 
legends. Why, what are the majority of pantomimes when first 
made but rubbish? Their fun, such as it is, generally depends on 
topical songs, by other writers, imported into them, and on catch- 
sayings—gags—introduced by the actors themselves. While other 
forms of art have progressed, the art of writing pantomime 
introductions has stood still. 

The late lamented Bishop of St. David’s, a most accomplished 
scholar, used to contend that the origin of all popular legends was 
lost in the mists of obscurity. For instance, the story of the old 
woman who, when sweeping out her room, found a silver sixpence 
in a vinegar-bottle, is a tale which the Arabs of the desert may 
have told over their camp fires before the star of Bethlehem came 
out in the sky. But among the Eastern peoples the story has a 
terrible ending. It does not finish with the butcher who slew the 
ox, or with the Angel of Death which killed the butcher; but with 
the Great Spirit that smote the King of Terrors, and drove Death 
himself out of the world. As Ben Jonson afterwards said of 
Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, “‘ Death, ere thou shult find 
another, wise, and fair, and good as she, Time shall fling a dart at 
thee.” Such a story is better fitted for an epic than for a 
pantomime. 

Let us consider the hybrid titles of modern pentomimes. 
Harlequin, Old Mother Hubbard, and Jack and the Bean Stalk ; 
or, the Fairy Prince in the Oil Jars of the Forty Thieves! That is 
sheer nonsense, gentlemen pantomime writers; and you must 
leave it off, or pantomime writing will leave you off. Do you fancy 
that in an age of Swinburne and Sage Green we will tolerate such 
literary resurrection pie? In England old customs die hard. But 
mark me, the fate of rubbish is the dust-bin. Look at A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and the Tempest, or if you will not 
crane your necks to look up at Shakspere, look around at 
Hans Christian Andersen and Lewis Carroll. I know that with 
the coming of the dispensation of sorrow Pan died, and the Fuiries 
and Satyrs fled to the inmost recesses of the deep woods, and ex- 
haled in flowers, unseen of men. Even Comus and his rabble rout 
are no more. But Farcy is asleep, not dead. No longer ago than 
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last summer, sitting sadly in a boat upon the river, between the 


lights, while the swallows made a host of dark specks close to the — 


water, against the low primrose streak, the adieu of day, all the 
garishness, the folly and vulgarity of pantomime came before me, 
and I said,— “‘ We must conquer new realms of stage poetry; for, 
though some of us think him so lusty, the masked and spangled 
harlequin is in extremis.” 








ACTORS’ SALARIES. 
By Joun Ho.iinasHeap. 


ANAGERS from time to time have raised an outcry about the 
alarming increase of actors’ salaries, and have attributed 

their bankruptcy, not to the fact that they have failed to hit the 
public taste in the selection of dramas or dramatic exponents, but to 
the extreme rapacity of “‘the profession.” They have shown a singu- 
lar ignorance of the laws of supply and demand. ‘They have seen 
theatres springing up in every direction in town and country with- 
out a corresponding increase in the number of actors and actresses, 
and yet they have professed to be astonished that salaries have more 
than doubled in less than a quarter of a century. They have refused 
to acknowledge the fact that a performer is worth a certain portion 
of his “‘ drawing ” power, although they must know that an acrobat 
like Leotard received £30 a night for his ten minutes’ perform- 
ance at the Alhambra, and that Blondin received £100 for 
every one of his high-rope ascensions at the Crystal Palace. After 
making every allowance for the diminished purchasing power of 
money in the present day compared with fifty years ago, there is 
still much in the salaries paid to the leading actors and actresses in 
the ‘‘ palmy days of the drama ” that will strike theatrical people 
as curious. Take Drury Lane, for example, at the early part of 
the present century (1802-3). The best paid male actor of the stock 
company was Jack Bannister, who got £25 a week, while Charles 
Kemble had to be content with £11 a week. Dowton got £12 a 
week; Pope, £10; Suett, £10; Wroughton, £10; Palmer, £10; 
and these salaries tapered down to much smaller sums, like £6 and 
£5, which stood against the names of Barrymore, Wewitzer, &c. 
Miss Pope gct £12 a week ; Miss Mellon, £10; Miss De Camp, 
£7; while some of the ladies were paid nightly. At Covent Garden 
John Philip Kemble received £30 a week ; Charles Kemble received 
£12 a week (£1 more than he got at Drury Lane); G. F. Cooke got 
£25; Munden, £14; Emery, £9; Lewis, £12; Johnstone, £10; 
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Knight, £7; Blanchard, the same ; Fawcett, £10; Farley, £6; and 
others in proportion. Mrs. Siddons received £25 a week; Mrs. 
Maddocks, £8 ; Mrs. Glover, £9 ; and Mrs. Litchfield, £15. It is 
betraying no professional secrets to say that neither Miss Ellen 
Terry nor Mrs. Kendal would look at a salary such as Mrs. Siddons 
was glad to take, while in the country now on the sharing system 
they can often make ten times what they make in London. 

The sudden and unfortunate collapse of one of the great London 
theatres—a house sometimes called the National Theatre—has 
raised the question (a question which could only exist in the 
theatrical profession) as to the propriety or impropriety of taking 
or refusing half-salaries. Theatrical people are so hedged round 
with conventional and peculiar customs, that it is almost im- 
possible to approach them as you would approach other labourers. 
The benefit system is one of these customs, and until this is 
abolished it is difficult to believe that there is not something in the 
constitution of a playhouse company which removes them from the 
operation of ordinary commercial laws. Few people, however, 
outside the charmed circle fail to see the absurdity of throwing any 
blame on any body of actors and theatrical workpeople, or any 
members of that body, who refuse to submit to a sudden reduction 
of fifty per cent. on their salaries to sustain a falling theatre in 
which they never had any interest in profits. If it were the 
custom of managers in thriving times to call their company 
together and distribute bonuses or double salaries on the score of 
the general prosperity, there might then be some justification, in a 
time of trouble, for demanding services at half the proper 
remuneration. This not being the case (there is no record of such 
@ case), it is foolish and illogical to abuse, even by implication, any 
members of a company who refuse to act the moment they are told 
that the manager is not in a position to pay their salaries. The 
sentiment which is too often imported into theatrical transactions 


' generally leads to some injustice, and the sooner actors, authors, 


and managers accept their position as traders, and nothing more, 
the better it will be for the so-called “ dramatic profession.” 
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Portrarts, 





XVI.—MR. WARNER. 


| the year 1862 a boy fresh from Westbury College ran away from 

home and joined a company of provincial players. He had just 
previously been placed in an architect’s office, but was too ambitious 
of distinction on the stage to defer to his parent’s wishes. For some 
time he had to submit to the drudgery and vicissitudes which usually 
fall to the lot of the provincial actor. Having gained sufficient con- 


fidence to be able to go through a part without trepidation, he was called 


upon to represent all sorts and conditions of men, from kings in tragedy 
down to the unfortunate gentleman in the harlequinade. On one 
occasion, in the burlesque of the Colleen Bawn, he even sang a comic 
song and executed a grotesque dance, a fact which might have been 
forgotten if his appearance in the piece had not been attended with a 
curious accident. In what he considered the most effective part of 
the dance a trap-door on which he chanced to step gave way, and 
a moment afterwards he was not to be seen! The audience was 
hugely diverted by the mishap; Miss Bella Pateman, who was 
playing Eily with much grace and spirit, went into hysterics, and the 
performance had to be suspended until she came to. The young 
actor, it should be added, was not seriously injured by the fall. Even 
such rough work as this, however, is not without its advantages, as 
to be seen in the trained intelligence displayed by the young actor 
when, in 1864, he appeared at the Princess’s Theatre. No very rare 
sagacity was needed to predict that Mr. Charles Warner—for it was 
he—would win an enviable position on the stage. From 1866 to 
1869 he was at Drury Lane, playing chivalrous lovers and characters 
of that stamp in Mr. Chatterton’s revivals. Thence he passed to the 
Olympic, where, as Charley Burridge in Mr. Byron’s Daisy Farm, he 
for the first time achieved a distinct success. In 1872 we find him 
playing such different parts as Orpheus in Medea and Mr. Alfred 
Jingle at the Lyceum. His versatility and power were now beyond 
dispute, but it was not until he went to the Vaudeville that these 
qualities became fully apparent. In the standard comedies revived 
there in 1873 and 1874 he seemed to find a thoroughly congenial 
element. The part in which he produced the greatest effect was 
Harry Dornton, a part by no means easy to play, seeing that it requires 
an extensive variety of expression. Levity, remorse, repentance, hope, 
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despair, anger, recklessness, intoxicated frenzy, and both real and 
simulated love make up the character of Harry Dornton. Mr. Warner 
fairly passed the ordeal to which he wassubmitted. “ When,” said the 
Daily Telegraph, “he has subdued a tendency to exaggeration, which 
may fairly be attributed to over-anxiety respecting his responsibilities, 
no fault will be found with his personation of the careless Harry Dornton. 
The warm-hearted youth, lured by evil companionship, and impressed 
with the belief that, in command of boundless resources, he can safely 
squander his thousands on the result{of a race or the turn of a die, never 
loses entirely the sympathy of the audience. The redeeming point of the 
character seems fully borne in mind by the young actor, who may be 
congratulated upon having greatly advanced his reputation by the 
proofs here given of an ability scarcely before suspected.” Then the 
Standard said: “ His face and figure admirably adapt themselves to 
the part, as does the youthful freshness of his general manner. The 
part is vividly and for the most part correctly conceived. The scenes 
of wild impulsive emotion engage all the actor’s most earnest nature, 
and are realized with even superfluous intensity.” By some critics 
his lighter scenes were preferred, and certainly the graceful and easy 
manner with which he went through them would not be easy to 
equal. Mr. Warner was the original Charles Middlewick in Our Boys, 
but at the end of 1876 he left the Vaudeville to appear as Vladimir 
in the Danischeff at:the St. James’s theatre. How he played the great 
scene with the Countess no one who saw the performance requires to 
be reminded. Soon afterwards, in a morning performance at the 
Aquarium Theatre, he achieved another remarkable success as Young 
Mirabel in Mr. Marshall’s edition of Farquhar’s Inconstant. But for 
a slight want of refinement and a too-constantly maintained intoxi- 
cation of high spirits the performance would have been faultless. 
The brilliant misogynist and man of the town seemed to stand 
before us as a living reality. Mr. Warner’s acting when Mirabel is 
confronted by the ruffians in the den into which he has been decoyed 
by Mistress Lamorre—the rapid transition from rage to affected 
gaiety, as he perceives that to resent the insult put upon him would 
be his death—was particularly fine. The allegation that modern 
actors cannot play old comedy was far from supported by this per- 
formance, for the actor seemed to have exactly caught the spirit of 
the period to which the Inconstant belongs. The characters recently 
essayed by him have been Henry Shore and Tom Robinson in It is 
Never too Late to Mend. In point of élan Mr. Warner is almost 
without a rival on the English stage. 
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Feuilleton. 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF ST. PIERRE. 


By Josrern Harton. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


UPPOSING our desires could be gratified without an interval 
between the wish and its realization, there would presently be an 

end to the world’s capacity for providing us with enjoyment. Those 
ill-starred individuals of romance who have been endowed with the 
prompt realization of their wishes have invariably found the fairy 
gift an undesirable inheritance. “Half the pleasure of possession 
goes in the anticipation and hope that preceded it. We should 
soon long for the end of all things if our wishes were con- 
summated as soon as they are conceived. ‘To hope is to live, 
to look forward is to be happy. Ask the young with what 
enjoyment they contemplate the day when they will go forth 
to see the world. Ask the old why they look back to find their 
pleasures in memory. The other day I had not seen Caen, the 
chief town of the department of Calvados, the burial-place of 
William the Conqueror, and the scene of Beau |Brummell’s last 
hours. William and Beau Brummell! What a text for a rebuke 
to human vanity! The tomb of one and the death of the other are 
both facts in the history of Caen. It had been the dream of many 
years, my sojourn in Caen. I had stood by Niagara, I had sat in 
the Indian’s wigwam in the far-off valleys beyond Quebec, but 
Caen was still a tender hope unrealized, a sunny spot in my un- 
travelled future. Its grey stone houses, its graceful spires and 
towers, its lancet windows, its reminiscences of the Conqueror, its 
atmosphere of classic repose, its foreign ways, its dreamy suburbs, 
had I not longed to compare them with our English cities, with 
Durham and York, and Lincoln and Worcester, and all the quiet 
rook-haunted places which still make England a paradise for the 
poet, the painter, and the recluse? My friend Blackburn’s book 
on “ Normandy Picturesque” had fired my imagination too. That 
church of St. Pierre and the street of St. Jean, the Calvados caps, 
and the old-fashioned habits of the people (if they will forgive what 
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some may regard as an aspersion on the progressive instincts of 


Caen) again set my mind wandering in the shadows of St. Pierre 
the Beautiful. 


Ir has been said that “the fascination of adventure and hazard 
forms one of the most powerful spells in human feeling.” This is 
borne out by the perilous adventures of mountain-climbers ‘in 
Switzerland and English sportsmen in Western America. The 
chamois-hunters of the Alps are said to be unable to forego their 
daring sport even with the full prospect of death before them. A 
visit to Caen, if you go by way of Southampton and Havre, is not 
altogether devoid of the excitement of peril and the sensation of 
adventure. You may experience the wildest anxieties, and suffer 
the torments of Hades any stormy night, between the Solent and 
the shores of St. Adresse. Battles with porters on the quay may 
succeed the night’s fight with the ocean, and the delays and un- 
certainties of Normandy railways may supply the place of the more 
formidable troubles of the Alps and the Prairies, before you land at the 
chief station of the capital of Calvados, which boasts not only its own 
railway proper, but also a chemin de fer, de Caen & la mer, a rhyming 
description that Mark Twain, who “ punched in presence of the pas- 
sengaire,” would have fully appreciated. But when you go to Caen, 
may you reach it as I did, a wanderer, unexpected, unannounced, 
with all your family impedimenta at your back. This is not a 
malicious wish, I assure you. May you, I repeat, arrive late at 
night, like the traveller in the ancient play, with al] your family 
at your back, and be told that the fétes are on; that it will not be 
possible to find one bed, let alone four. ‘ My dear sir, it is the 
Jétes and races, the town is crowded ; it is very sad that you should 
not have made your arrangements beforehand.” So it is, but we 
are the only passengers nevertheless. We have an omnibus all to 
ourselves. Jean will take us to the leading hotel first? With 
pleasure, of course we will. Failing accommodation there, he will 
drive us to all the other hotels. Certainly he will. Those bright 
franc-pieces, what passports they are! May you come upon Caen, 
I say, just as we did. A calm night of autumn. The moon sail- 
ing aloft in a blue wold. Streets crowded with people ; streets 
lighted with ten thousand lamps; streets bright with business ; 
streets in which only the omnibus occupied the roadway. Chinese 
lanterns, like M. Tadema’s Regent’s Park Garden on a reception 
night, multiplied bythousands. Coloured glass lamps that would have 
reminded Beau Brummell of romps at Bath and gay doings at 
Vauxhall. Gas jets that link to-day with the times of Louis XIV; 
and mottoes that join “‘ Progress” with the courses de Caen. Above 
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this the picturesque roofs; above them the tower and steeple of 
St. Pierre. They had lighted a pan of green fire at the porch of 
the church. I am not an architect. If I were, I think I should 
not have objected to this strange weird light, playing for a 
moment upon that Gothic facade and suddenly leaving it in a 
transient darkness, from which the calm moonbeams presently 
relieved it. Blunder on Monsieur Jean, call to thine horse 
and crack thy whip, it matters little to us how far we 
journey through scenes like these. Halt! We pull up under a 
wreath of flags that show their “red, white, and blue” in a blaze 
of lanterns. There is a band of music. It heads a torchlight pro- 
cession. The Marseillaise, with cymbals and drums, crashes and 
wails, pent up between the tall grey houses. Tramp, tramp, tramp 
come the soldiers. They are Norman and Bretagne troops. A vast 
crowd follows them, taking up the stirring music of the band with 
voices loud and strong, and marching in the lurid light of torch 
and lantern. The Marseillaise! what ghosts the thrilling hymn 
invokes! One above all others. It is a fair and lovely woman. 
' “She is of stately Norman figure, in her twenty-fifth year; of 
beautiful, still countenance ; her name is Charlotte Corday, hereto- 
fore styled D’Armans, while nobility still was.” She rises out of 
her secluded stillness. She moves out of “the dim ferment of 
Caen.” Presently she is in the drowsy diligence, lumbering along 
towards Paris. In due course, going straight to its purpose, this 
sublime figure is face to face with destiny. ‘‘Citoyen Marat, I am 
from Caen, the seat of rebellion, and wished to speak with you.” 
Anon, there is a cry, “A moi, chére amie. Help, dear!” What a 
grim tragedy itis! In three acts; two that are terrible. How the 
lightning pen of Carlyle fills in the dialogue and the pictures. 
Act III.: She stands before the executioners. A young, fair 
creature, with a still, calm smile, and a maidenly blush on 
her face. And then But move on again, good Jean; 
crack thy whip. Exorcise that poor ghost of the Terror. On 
again, friend Jean. We have arrived. ‘To be sure, the grand hotel 
of the Place Royale is very full. They have turned hundreds away. 
While we are discussing the situation,.some provincials are joking 
each other about having to sleep in the stables. But we are English : 
it is even suspected that we are Americans. Madame, who jingles 
her keys as she condoles with us on the difficulties of the situation, 
will do her best for us. All their charges are, of course, doubled 
during the fétes. Thatwe are quite prepared for, we say: “ Thank 
you, Jean Yes, bring in the luggage.” I recur to that wish 
in your behalf, mon ami, may you see Caen as I saw it. There are 
balconies to those chambers that overlookthe Place Royale, balconies 
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and French windows, and at night the murmur of the street comes 
up to you like a distant voice. In the morning you seem to be 
on a level with the clocks that beat out the hours one after an- 
other as if they slumbered over Time, and drew it out into long 


shadowy minutes that rest between their flights like swallows on a 
pilgrimage. 


Ar midnight the last fragments of the crowd gathered together to 
extinguish their torches and make their good-nights. As the clock 
struck they were leaving the Place Royale. Not a soul of them 
drunk. In London gin and swipes would have put these fag-ends 
of the procession by the ears, and laid the rest by the heels. Even 
the old cathedral cities I have enumerated would have heard the 
howling of tipsy revellers all night, and the next day the police- 
charges would have been many and sad. Lager beer is the 
salvation of New York. I suspect the mild beer and cider of Caen 
have something to do with the phenomenon just mentioned. 
Our “strong waters,” gin and whisky, are the twin curses of 
the British Empire. I looked out upon Caen the next morning 
at six. The men who had sung and marched the night before 
were wending their way to work, their sabots awakening the 
echoes of the otherwise silent streets. Burnt-out Chinese lanterns 
flapped to and fro in the morning breeze, and the city clocks with a 
pleasant disagreement struck the hour. The old houses lifted their 
ornamental gables to the sky. Flags and streamers made patches 
of colour against the grey stone of the streets. The repose of the 
scene was intensified by the contrast with the glare and brightness 
and festal shouts of the previous night. Then I fancy there is 
always a peculiar charm in looking down upon a city without mixing 
with the people, getting the picture of it in your mind without loco- 
motion, seeing it through a window, and fceling that you are outside 
all its social and human influences. Cowper conveys something 
of what I mean in his own beautiful and poetic way when he 
says :— 
' “Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 

To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the'crowd ; 

To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 


At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the ear.” 


Not that Caen ever “ roars,” she is gentle as the first footsteps of 
summer. They go on their way, the people of Caen, with unobtru- 
sive tread, slipping into some old church now and then to say a 
prayer. There is an influence of calm in the air. You rest while 
you walk at Caen. And yet they talk of progress and liberty and 
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other stirring things, and if you take up the local Itinéraire du 
Chemin de fer de Caen a la Mer, you find quite a spirited account of 
the march which Caen is making with the other great cities of 
Christendom. The pilgrims who journeyed, thirty years ago, on 
the road from Caen to La Délivrande, and having finished their orisons 
at the Petit Enfer never suspected that a day would come when a 
steam-engine pulling along large trucks would carry bathers from 
Caen to the shore of Luc in an hour. How much more graphically 
this little French guide tells its story than would any similar hand- 
book in England! It is quite a literary performance in its way. 
Let us pick out the brief retrospect of travelling thirty years ago 
from the well-printed and nicely annotated pages. It seems, 
then; that the only means of transport which existed at that 
time was a sort of light dog-cart, which is not yet forgotten by 
those who used to risk their lives in this whimsical conveyance. 
A true type of the antediluvian coach, the carriage of M. Cabieux 
was a box of arectangular form and divided into two parts, the interior 
a place of torture, the exterior a coupé open to the rain, the dust, 
and the wind; the whole covered with a cart-tilt, patched and 
mended. In the front, on a chair covered with straw, was seated 
the driver, vainly endeavouring to excite two wretched screws with 
his shouts and his whip. On leaving Caen the equipage left 
behind it,— / 

“Dans un chemin montant, sablonneux, malaise 

Et de tous les cétes au soleil exposé,’”— 

and took its way towards La Délivrande with a nonchalance which was 
impressive. This vehicle has been superseded, this rough and sandy 
road has been completely transformed. Instead of la voiture de 
M. Cabieux, the highway, from June to September, is busy with 
breaks, dog-carts, Américaines, and barouches, interspersed with 


little omnibuses belon ging to the various towns, with banners waving 
in the breeze. 


In the first days of September this procession of holiday-makers 
on the road from Caen to the sea gives place to one of an entirely 
different character. From Luc, Langrune, Lion, Douvres, come 
carts and waggons of all descriptions to the fair which is held at 
Caen on St. Michael’s Day, and devoted to the sale of the onion. 
This vegetable is an important product of this part of the coast, 
and the onion fair at Caen has its prototype in the famous fairs of 
Nottingham and Birmingham of the English midlands. The Caen 
fair dates back to a high antiquity. Granted by William the 
Conqueror to the Abbé of St. Etienne, it was first held on 
St. Laurent’s Day; but this feast clashing with wheat harvest, it 
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was transferred, in the sixteenth century, to the present fixture. 
De Bras relates that in 146]. “ Ambroise de Levé, a Norman 
knight, made a great enterprise at a fair which was held at the 
Bourg-l Abbé. With seven hundred horsemen he took all the Eng- 
lish merchants, and caused several to be killed.” My little friend, 
the Itinéraire adds, “This knight took off as well all the goods 
exposed for sale, and hereby conformed to the practical spirit of 
his countrymen.” These persistent English traders, how dearly 
they have paid for the shopkeeping proclivities of the race in all 
ages and in all lands. This fair of St. Michael was formerly held 
in the close of Benvialu, where now stands the new railway station. 
In those days there were to be seen, pell-mell, bags of onions, 
parsnips, peas, apples, beasts, and people. In the midst of an 
indescribable din, there the merchants transacted their business. 
In the Norman inns, with their large rooms decorated with old 
tapestry, circulated great flagons of cider. Sometimes enormous 
casks were broached in the open air, giving forth copious streams 
of the Norman nectar, which men and women quaffed with equal 
gusto; the women in cotton bonnets or head-dresses of white 
handkerchiefs, the fichus crossed on the neck; the men in blue 
blouses, with their whips passed round their shoulders. These, with 
a crowd of barefooted children, groups of ‘‘ ambulating merchants,” 
and strings of cattle, must have made up a fine old-fashioned picture. 
On the next day, under the dews of October, it was not an un- 
common sight to see the swineherd and his pupil in a paternal 
embrace. Even in these modern days, and notwithstanding my 
experience of that first night of the fétes, the evening after the 
feast of St. Michael has some curious scenes for remembrance on 
the road home, the onion-merchants meeting en route, companies of 
bathers coming back to Caen with the first cold winds of the 
autumn. Les braves paysans return in disorder, holding in their 
hands either a large lantern fixed on a pole, or a candlé covered 
with an oil-paper shade, and tipsily affected by copious draughts of 
Calvados brandy. ‘One may see their lanterns stop instinctively 
before every wayside inn.” 


One of the most ancient cities of Europe, Caen has no equal in 
respect of its examples of Gothic buildings. It is difficult to think 
of any city at the moment that offers such peculiar attractions to an 
Englishman. Something’akin to his own ancient cities, it is yet 
altogether different in its general physiognomy, if one may speak 
of the physiognomy of a town. Julian Hawthorne, who has 
inherited something of the poetical power of motive analysis from 
his father, thinks it is with communities as with individuals. 
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“Men are a kind of hieroglyphic writing, hard to decipher; but 
they translate themselves into their houses, and we may read them 
‘there at leisure.” Judged by this standard, the people of Nor- 
mandy are not a cleanly race of people. Their back-doors open 
upon an atmosphere of bad odours. In singular contrast, and to 
be credited in their favour, are the order and sweetness of their 
kitchens. This develops an incongruity of character which requires 
careful study to comprehend. But if the men of Caen are to be 
estimated according to their building arrangements, they are an 
enviable people. If their walls and pavements and roadways are 
but the incarnation of the true city which primarily inheres in the 
brains and wills of the citizens, then indeed may we sit at the feet 
of those sober men of Caen and learn. Swedenborg says cities 
represent doctrines. Caen is, then, symbolical of a calm settled 
faith in the God of popes and priests, and troubles itself no further 
with controversy. All is finished at Caen. There is no reason for 
change. It is a lusty old man, who has worn buckled shoes and 
patches, now in modern dress, clean, white-haired, hearty, and fall 
of reminiscences of good wine and pleasant friends. On the 
score of cleanliness and convenience Caen might be considered 
a modern city, and yet we walk here in the footsteps of William 
the Conqueror and his brother Rufus. It presents none of the 
dilapidations which some old English cities show, though its 
Abbayes aux Hommes and aux Dames were founded eight 
hundred years ago. The streets are in better order than any other 
French provincial city I have visited. Only once in a way does that 
offensive odour which is so common to the Continent of Europe invade 
the air. The conduits and fountains that supply the citizens with 
fresh water are turned on at intervals into the gutters, and thence 
flush the sewers. This old-fashioned method must have many 
advantages. At all events, it is pleasant. Who that knows the 
lovely old city of Wells, in England, does not find in his memory 
the cheerful trickle of the water that irrigates the old streets? 
How much better one can understand the adventures of 
Andersen’s tin soldiers with these street torrents in one’s mind. 
Caen is well paved and lighted. The houses, full of picturesque 
examples of Gothic architecture, are built of the stone which was 
used in the construction of the Tower of London, and which in the 
olden days of warfare was “respected” at sea by the English 
cruisers. Time has softened the colour of the stone, and brought 
the streets into the same grey hues as the churches. The windows 
are fitted with exterior shutters, familiar in Continental and American 
cities, and popular at Brighton and Ramsgate on our own side of 
the water. But where, except perhaps at Rouen, shall we look for 
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the turrets and pinnacles and the splendid confusion of the Gothic 
method which characterised the city of Caen? As in painting so it 
is in architecture, beauty depends on light and shade. In buildings 
this is obtained by the openings or projections in the surface. ‘‘ If,” 
says an authoritative writer on the subject, “ these tend to produce 
horizontal lines, the building must be deemed Grecian, however 
whimsically the doors and windows may be constructed. If, on 
the contrary, the shadows give a preference to perpendicular lines, 
the general character of the building will be Gothic.” The shadows 
at Caen can hardly be said to be consulted as to their “ pre- 
ference.” They fall here and there in deep patches, and here 
and there in long dark shafts. They tempt you into picturesque 
archways, they seem to vignette quaint pictures in stone 
and make rich sombre foregrounds for the bases of old 
towers and the resting-places of ancient arches. I suppose its 
chief architectural triumph, if not the world’s finest example of 
Gothic art, is the church of St. Pierre, which looks down upon you 
from its graceful tower as you saunter along the street of St. Jean. 
A great German writer has pronounced the “ Renaissance ” work at 
the east end of the building as “the masterpiece of the epoch,” 
while the other extremity of the building is occupied by “the 
loveliest steeple and tower in the world.” Prout has painted it. 
Pugin used to talk of the majesty of the tall lancet windows of 
its western facade. To-day it still remains a testimony to the 
inspiration of the great artists and builders of.the past, and a 
glorious memento of the religious devotion of the founders of 
Christianity in Europe. The interior is spoiled in an artistic sense, 
as is the case with many of the Continental churches, by tawdry 
pictures, wooden candles, ugly confessional-boxes, glass chandeliers, 
and other anachronistic blemishes upon architectural form and 
beauty. Some of the sculptured pendants of the aisles are very 
original, and there are legends in stone in the capitals of columns 
which are not a little curious; notably “ Launcelot crossing the sea 
on his sword,” “ Aristotle bridled and ridden by the mistress of 
Alexander,”’ and other reminiscences of ancient fable and romance. 
But from an historical point of view, the most interesting building 
in Caen is the cathedral church of St. Etienne, or the Abbaye aux 
Hommes (so called in contradistinction to the Abbaye aux Dames, 
or La Sainte Trinité, founded by William’s wife), where the Norman 
conqueror of England was buried. A plain marble slab in the 
chancel marks the spot where his bones once rested. The jealous 
custodian of the place tells you that a great deal of what was 
William still lies there. One might quote the gravedigger in Hamlet 
in reply, for the vault is certainly now empty of any human remains 
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of the Conqueror. The Huguenots broke the grave open in 1562, 
and dispersed the mouldering contents. One thigh-bone alone was 
preserved and restored to its former resting-place. Why, indeed, 
“‘ may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he find 
it stopping a bunghole?” The revolutionists of 1793 felt that it 
would be eminently consoling to their feelings, and an advantage to 
their just cause, to disperse that last thighbone. They tore open the 
famous tomb which the Huguenots had violated, and from that day 
William has indeed become but a memory. ‘There is not even dust 
enough left of him to stop a bunghole. He was as unfortunate in 
his funeral as he was in his proposed long rest. If he conquered 
when alive, he was a very dead lion indeed when his day was 
over. His funeral was interrupted by a bystander, who claimed 
the ground, from which he said his father had been illegally ejected 
to build the church. The citizen was backed by his fellows, and 
the bishop who was conducting the solemn ceremony paid sixty 
sous to the claimant for the dead monarch’s grave-space. When 
the coffin was lowered it struck the side of the vault ; the corpse was 
visible, and it made itself so offensive to the olfactory sense of the 
crowd that the rites were hurriedly concluded, and Henry his son, 
the priests and the citizens, went away contented with the briefest 
leave-taking. 
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En Passant. 





OR some time it did not seem likely that Mr. Mayer's efforts to get the 


Comédie Frangaise over here would be attended with success. “Les ~ 


difficultés d’exécution qui s’étaient présentées tout de suite 4 mon esprit 
au sujet de l’offre que vous avez bien voulu me faire verbalement d’abord, 
puis confirmer par votre lettre 4 la date du 18 courant, ont également,” 
wrote M. Perrin to him in March, 1876, “ paru insurmontables au Comité 
d’administration de la Comédie-Frangaise. Du moment que le sentiment 
de la majorité du Comité est en ceci conforme 4 l’opinion que je vous avais 
déja exprimée, il est impossible de donner suite 4 votre projet.” Mr. 
Mayer, however, was not to be beaten. 


“THE other evening,” writes a New York correspondent, “I was 
favoured by having Madame Gerster and her husband spend an evening 
at my house. We found her to be a plump, fair-faced young woman, of 
about twenty-three. Her eyes are large and expressive, and her form as 
round as the Torso of Milo. She speaks Italian, Hungarian, German, and 
English. Her English has a French accent, like that of Madame Roze. 
In reply to my questions she said, “I was born in Kaschau, Hungary. I 
am a real Hungarian, like Kossuth. My father was a carpenter in 
Kaschau. I used to go to school and work at home. I was always 
happy and always singing. I sang about my daily work, as a bird 
sings, because my heart was full of joy and music. Sometimes poorer 
people stood in front of the window. I thought that it was a great com- 
pliment, and I would sing just as well as I could. Well, one day when 
father was out to work and mother was away at the market I felt 
very happy. I was just twelve years old then, was ironing, and singing 
with all my might. When I stopped, a man at the window clapped his 
hands and said, ‘ Ah, little girl, you sing like a bird.’. ‘And who are 
you?’ IT asked. ‘ Well, I’m Helmesberger. I’m the musical director from 
Vienna. I’m going to give some concerts here in the village, and when I 
get through in Kaschau, I’m going back to Vienna; and if you want to 
go with me, I'll take you,” he added. “‘ Then,” said Madame Gerster, 
laughing, “I remember how they fixed me up. Father was to pay for 
my tuition, and mother was to keep me in clothes. I remember how I 
cried and laughed and sang all the way to Vienna. There Professor 


Helmesberger taught me to spell, and I became a pupil of Madame 
Marchesi.” 


Ir is to be hoped that when the company of the Comédie-Frangaise 
come over they will bring with them the historic bell which does duty at 
their theatre in funeral processions, dc. Three centuries ago this bell 
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was in the tower of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, and was used to give the 
signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. During the Revolution 
Marie-Joseph Chénier induced the Convention to present the bell to the 
theatre, in order that it might be tolled at the back of the stage in his 
Charles IX., when the hour of the Huguenots was supposed to have come. 
From that time it has never gone out of the players’ possession. Of late 
years the occasions for employing it have been few and far between, but 


you may be sure of hearing it if Marion Delorme is represented in the 
Rue de Richelieu. 


THE first operatic effort of a Roumanian composer was produced at the 
National Theatre, Bucharest, on the 6th February, in the presence of the 
Court and a large audience. Verful cu dor (The Summit of Desire), as 
the opera is entitled, had the attraction of a libretto written by the 
reigning Princess Elizabeth of Roumania, who has adopted the pseudonym 
of Madame de Laroc. The libretto is highly poetical, and contributed 
more to the success of the opera than the music, which was composed by 
the Court pianist, Liubicz. The opera was well performed by the members 
of the local Italian Opera Company, but the mise en scéne was shabby. 


Tue playgoing world must have heard with deep regret of the death 
of Mr. John Clarke, which occurred on the 20th February. This genial 
comedian was originally a photographer in Farringdon Street, but in 1852 
gave up that occupation and went on the stage. From 1858 till 1864, 
except for a short period, he was the leading comedian at the Strand 
Theatre, and his performances there in the way of broad farce and thorough- 
going burlesque will not soon be forgotten by those who witnessed them. In 
1865, when Miss Marie Wilton, with whom he had been associated at the 
Strand, opened the Prince of Wales's Theatre, he at once enlisted under her 
banner, and his impersonations of the junior Chodd in Society and Hugh 
Chalcot in Owrs gave him claims to the rank of a sterling actor. His last 
engagement was at the Criterion, where he played in, among many other 
pieces, Zhe Porter’s Knot. The chief characteristic of {his acting was dry 
humour. The cause of his death was consumption, aggravated by grief at 
the loss of his wife, known to playgoers as Miss Furtado. 


" In the case of Orsini v. Mapleson, the judge of the Westminster County 
Court, before whom the case was tried, has granted the plaintiff a new 
trial on the grounds that a letter of Siguor Calsi, thefconductor in the 
autumn season, under whom the plaintiff served as “Maestro Accompagna- 
tore and Assistant Conductor,” was inconsistent'with| the evidence given 
by the said Signor Calsi on the first trial. Much evidence of an im- 
portant nature will be brought forward by the plaintiff on the next 
occasion. The action was to recover salary due under an agreement with 
Mr. J. H. Mapleson, Signor Orsini having been dismissed without any 
notice, on the ground of a letter of complaint addressed to Mr. Hunt by 
three of the artists engaged at Her Majesty’s;Theatre. Signor Orsini 
was Assistant Professor of Counterpoint and Composition in the Royal 
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College of Music at Naples. He came first to England as private accom- 
panyist to Signor Tamberlik and Madame Nautier Didiée, fifteen years 
ago. Having been called away to serve in the Italian army, he was 
appointed (by competition) the Conductor of the Band to his regiment, a 
post which he held for eight years. He is the author of an elaborate 
work, entitled Treatise on Instrumentation, adopted as a text-book by the 
Royal College of Santa Cecilia, at Rome, and the Royal College at Naples, 
and is the composer of other musical works of great merit. He is also 
an excellent pianiste. To dismiss such a man without any notice, after 
he had assisted for three weeks at the full rehearsal of six operas 
(including Carmen), is a step which certainly requires very strong justifi- 
cation, The judge’s decision in the first trial was that the plaintiff, 
though proved to be capable in French and Italian music, was proved not 
to have been capable in German music. This is a musical dilemma which 
requires solution. The case will be an important one, as bearing on the 
validity of engagements as made at Her Majesty’s Opera, and some 
curious revelations of the internal economy of the musical world behind 
the scenes may be expected. 


Iw a letter to the Academy Miss Charlotte Carmichael seeks to show 
that the weird sisters in Macbeth are the Urda, Verdandi, and Skulda of 
Scandinavian mythology in other forms. The conception of them, she 
says, seems as complex yet unique as that of Caliban. There are three of 
them. Of these the third is the special prophetess, while the first takes 
cognisance of the past, and the second of the present, in affairs connected 
with humanity. These are the tasks of Urda, Verdandi, and Skulda. The 
~ first begins by asking, “ When shall we three meet again?” The second 
decides the time: “ When the battle’s lost and won.” The third, the 
future, prophesies: “That will be ere set of sun.” The first again asks 
“Where?” The second decides, “ Upon the heath.” The third, the future, 
prophesies: “ There to meet with Macbeth.” But their ré/eis most clearly 
brought out in the famous “Hails.” 1st Urda [Past]. “Hail! Thane of 
Glamis.” 2nd Verdandi [Present]. “Hail to thee, Thane of Cawdor.” 
3rd Skulda [The Future]. “ All hail Macbeth, that shalt be king here- 
after.” The same order is observed in their conference with Banquo, 
which is the more striking since Shakspere purposely alters the order 
given in Holinshed. 


M. Cuarrvitte, the facile vaudevillist, died early in February. The 
son of a prompter at the Bobino, a house of doubtful repute in one of the 
lowest districts of Paris, he began life as an actor at Madame Saqui’s 
Theatre, but made as little money in the profession as the unfortunate 
comedian to whom Le Sage refers in the Diable Boiteux, It is related 
that once, having sold his black stockings to get a dinner, he blacked his 
legs, and that the audience, discovering what he had done, waxed so 
wroth that the curtain had to be rung down. M. D’Ennery advised 
him to write for the stage instead of acting. This advice he took, and 
from that time until his death works of a more or less dramatic character 
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came from his pen in rapid succession. It was he who wrote the 
libretti for the most popular comic operas of our time—La Fille de 
Madame Angot and Les Cloches de Corneville. The Pall Mall Gazette, in 
support of the theory that Clairville, whose real name was Nicholai, had 
the pseudonym forced upon his parents, calls attention to the following 
scrap of dialogue in his Mariage d’Olympe. Floridor, an actor, says, 
with a tear in his eye, “My father was an honourable tradesman, and 
would have cursed me had I dragged his name behind the scenes and 
in taverns.” ‘In what business was your father?” ‘ He was a tinker.” 
“And his name?” ‘ Matthew.” Clairville had several collaborateurs 
more or less known to fame; but one of his most assiduous fellow- 
labourers was a M. Miot or Miotte, a clerk in an office, who would never 
allow his name to appear on the bills, and who never went to any theatre 
except the Batignolles, a fifth-rate house, close to which he resided—a 
strange pair to keep Paris in a roar. 


Berwin has lost one of its most prolific minor dramatists in Herr 
Salingré, who died on the 4th February, after a long illness. One of his 
best-known works is Die Reise durch Berlin in 80 Stunden, which 
attained immense popularity, not-only in Berlin, but throughout Germany, 
its local incidents and title having been changed several times to suit the 
circumstances of other German towns, just as Mr. Boucicault’s Streets of 
London was produced at many English provincial and American towns 
with changed scenes and title. Amongst Herr Salingré’s other best- 
known works may be named Pechschulze, Die Africanerin in Kalau, Dez 
Frisewrs letztes Stiindlein, and Preussen in Sachsen. He was in very 
embarrassed circumstances during his last years. 


Wuen Miss Lydia Thompson took her last trip across the ocean one of 
Mr. Beecher’s elders was on board, and in a Christian spirit was exceedingly 
attentive to that “very nice little Mrs. Henderson.” He wrapped her in 
his own shawl on the. storm-tossed deck; he brought the cup of tea to 
assuage the blinding headache caused by the spray ; he shared the prayer- 
book at the marine service in the saloon on the Sabbath ; he mingled his 
voice with hers in the harmonious strains of the Old Hundredth. Nota 
word breathed a soul till the last day; the joke was too good to be cur- 
tailed by an hour. Then they opened out on him ina body; Mrs. 
Henderson was Lydia Thompson, and he had been paying undue attention 
to the great burlesque blonde! The poor man is still living, and hopes 
of his recovery are entertained 
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Bt the Play. 





IN LONDON. 


HE proverb which tells us that it never rains but it pours, seems 

to apply with special force to theatrical affairs; nor is it diffi- 

cult to divine why this should be the case. The instinct of mana- 
gers naturally leads them to provide, or strive to provide, playgoers 
with the form of play which they like best. Like other caterers 
for the public, they watch the demand more often than they attempt 
the difficult task of creating it, or of controlling it by artificial means. 
Occasionally the more enterprising spirits among them may succeed 
in guiding their patrons’ taste into a new direction; but for the 
most part they are content if, having gauged this taste by observing 
the results of their rivals’ experiments, they can only supply the 
dramatic fare which it is the fashion of the day to command. For 
this following in recently-beaten tracks they have often been 
blamed. They have been accused of feeble and slavish imitation, 
of lack of initiatory power, and of fatal tendency to copy the faults of 
successful programmes, without being able to catch their merits. 
But it must be recollected that those who blame them on this 
account are the dramatic critics, who naturally grow sick of seeing 
the same motive set to work in one after another of the comedies 
which they are called upon to judge, and become heartily weary 
of watching varieties of the same plot illustrated in successive 
three-act farces. In this respect the dramatic critics are, it must 
be recollected, scarcely representative of the great mass of play- 
goers, who, in London at all events, do not and cannot make a prac- 
tice of seeing every new play that comes out. The population of 
London and its suburbs, to leave out of the question the thousands 
of visitors from the country who pass daily through the capital, is 
amply sufficient to support three or four duplicate performances. 
As we see when a theatre has a piece which really takes the public 
fancy, it is simply impossible for all its would-be visitors to gratify 
their wish in any period to be counted in weeks or even months ; 
and there is room, so far as that is concerned, for two or three 
simultaneous imitations, more or less close, without any one of 
them interfering with the other. Just now the fancy of playgoers 
chances to be for what is called farcical comedy, that is to say, for 
comedy which allows itself more license in its laughable plot and 


episodes than is permitted in comedy proper. The fancy may 


possibly be accounted for by that recent dearth of good new come- 
dies of the higher order, the mention of which is so much disliked 
by our playwrights. The subject for these farcical comedies which 
has of late been popular is conjugal infidelity, either real or sup- 
posed. The situations in which a husband given to flirting with 
strange women are found highly diverting, and the fun becomes all 
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the more fast and furious when the wife, who is neglected, if not 
otherwise injured, assumes the worst on evidence which her hus- 
band, who is more innocent than she thinks, cannot explain away. 
_ Risky episodes can be made ostensibly harmless by the expedient of 

holding the sinner up to ridicule, and the flippancy with which vice 
is treated is thought to be satisfactorily atoned for by the unvarying 
triumph which virtue is allowed to win in the end. 

Between The Snowball, A Gay Deceiver, and Truth, three new plays 
produced during the past month at the Strand, the Royalty, and the 
Criterion theatres respectively, there is a strong generic likeness. 
The former two, which are from the pens of Mr. deny Grundy and 
Mr. Mortimer, aré from the French, whilst the last, written by 
Mr. Bronson Howard, and called during its American career Hurri- 
canes, if not French in origin is decidedly French in tone. The first 
act of Mr. Grundy’s comedy promises a great deal more than is per- 
formed in either of the acts which follows. A neat little plot is 
unfolded in a series of neat little schemes. A husband who has 
been to see the Pink Dominos without telling his wife of his move- 
ments, is entangled by that indignant lady in an ingeniously-woven 
net of retribution, and the result of the punishment devised by Mrs. 
Featherstone for her spouse early becomes highly diverting. The 
unfortunate man is made to believe that a compromising note 
which he intended for his wife has been received by his maid- 
servant, and the maid-servant is bribed by her mistress to keep up 
the delusion, though without being told what the intrigue is all 
about. The imbroglio thus elaborated is entertaining, and in its 
earlier phases is not wanting in the art of clever construction. Later 
on, however, the situations are allowed to repeat themselves, in view 
of filling up the conventional three acts, and The Snowball seems in 
danger of melting before its time. Mr. Grundy’s dialogue is smart and 
telling, and he has the advantage of great assistance from the hands 
of Mr. W. H. Vernon, who plays the part of the puzzled and worried 
hero with an admirable simulation of genuine distress. The part of 
a maid-servant, whto struggles between her greed for bribes and her 
curiosity, is acted by Miss L. Venne with delightful humour ; and 
Miss Ada Swanborough, with Mr. Harry Cox, are both seen to more 
advantage than they have of late. 


Unuixe The Snowball, A Gay Deceiver improves greatly from the 
moment when its first act is over. Of it Mr. Mortimer has made a 
rattling light-hearted, preposterous piece, which, if it had been pro- 
duced at the Criterion, where people look for pieces of its kind, 
would probably have made a success such as its original La Papil- 
lonne never secured. Here the husband is probably animated by 
more disloyal thoughts than his wife imagines, for he seems, 
according to his own account, to run after pretty-looking women 
whom he meets. His punishment is provided in a mistake which 
he makes when he pays his worthless attentions to a lady who is the 
bosom friend of his wife, and who constitutes herself the injured 
woman’s defender. This lively dame leads her admirer a ridiculous 
dance, an easy business, as he permits himself to be blindfolded, 
while he is introduced into what he believes to be the presence of 
his enchantress, and is thus tricked into kneeling at the feet of his 
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neglected wife. A Gay Deceiver is full of bustle and noise, as in 
addition to the dramatis persone mentioned, there are introduced a 
fire-eating Irish: officer, represented with spirit by Mr. Leonard 
Boyne, and a Yorkshire squire, played, as Yorkshiremen can only 
be, by Mr. Billington. The chief burden, however, falls upon the 
shoulders of Miss Fowler, who portrays with animation, only 
occasionally exaggerated, the réle of the fair young widow whose 
high-spirited plot meets with such success. Mr. Mortimer has done 
his adaptation judiciously, and skims over difficulties which would 
on the English stage defy serious treatment. 

Tue keynote of Truth at the Criterion is struck, or is intended to 
be struck, by the verse which heads the programme, and which 
tells us that, 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of Heaven are hers ; 
But error, wounded, withers with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 


But truth is treated in the approved spirit of parody. The hus- 
bands and lovers—“four strong men,” as they are called—who 
here deceive their respective wives and sweethearts, and are 
punished for their deceit, have, after all, not been so very guilty. 
They have only outraged the prudish Quaker circle in which they 
live by attending a fancy-dress ball at the Royal Aquarium. When 
they come home to the hero’s country house, fagged after what they 
call a night of philanthropic work, they are discovered by their 
host’s vigilant mother-in-law, who overhears their unwary dis- 
cussion of their frolics; and they are thereupon solemnly cast off 
by the injured ladies of the family, who act throughout in unison. 
Ifthe Quakeresses’ indignation is of the nature of burlesque, the 
stratagem by which the strong men strive to right themselves is 
singularly feeble. They make a sham confession, to the effect that 
they were guilty of the frolics of which mention has been made, 
but that the scene of their suspicious flirtations with young ladies 
in suggestive costumes was the house of a friend in town, where 
they were rehearsing a charade to be played at home as a surprise 
to the heroine on her approaching birthday. Whether to such 
strict Puritans as these ladies the charade would not seem as objec- 
tionable as the ball seems doubtful; but at any rate the explanation 
is accepted, and does excellently until the unexpected arrival of 
the lady at whose house the rehearsal is said to have taken place. 
Once more the story-tellers suffer, and once more they find a 
remedy for the misery which—much to their credit—they endure 
in the frowns and tears of the unreasonable dames. This time they 
tell the truth, and on doing so they are, of course, promptly forgiven. 
In ingenuity of construction, and in dramatic force of any kind, 
Truth is decidedly inferior to A Gay Deceiver and Snowball, but it 
is full of fun of a certain kind, and keeps amused an audience ready 
for amusement. As our brief réswmé has shown, there is no offensive 
element in the plot, as there was in that of the Pink Dominos. All 
the greater, therefore, is the pity that some of the points made in 
the dialogue are in such exceedingly bad taste. Such a double 
entente as that which refers toa lady changing her dress before 
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her husband is simply vulgar, and can only disgust the more refined 
portion of the audience. The comedy is acted efficiently, especially 
by Mr. Charles Wyndham, whose fitness for better work does not 
prevent his showing genuine art wherever in Truth he finds an 
opportunity. Cleverly contrasted with the story-tellers’ weakness 
is the able lying of the sleek hypocrite, so delicately sketched by 
Mr. Standing, and Miss Rorke is to be complimented upon the 
unaffected sincerity which she gives to the grief of the young wife. 
Much more point would be given to Truth if the surroundings of a 
strict Quaker household were suggested in the mounting. 


In Unele, at the Gaiety, Mr. H. J. Byron gives something more 
than a suggestion of the self-same subject treated in the three 
other new pieces, upon which comment has been made. He, 
however, makes husband and wife mutually suspicious, and sus- 
picious without the slightest foundation. In order to conciliate a 
stern uncle who has forbidden his nephew to marry, the hero is 
driven to pass off his bride as the wife of a friend who happens to 
be at his house. Of this friend he is already foolishly jealous, 
whilst his wife, on her part, is led to believe that she has married 
one who has been a gay dog before he settled down. Cumplication 
is further introduced by the appearance on the scene of the soi- 
disant husband’s fiancée, and by the conduct of Uncle, who has 
been completely hoodwinked by the stratagem, and conducts 
himself accordingly. Uncle, which from its position on the Gaiety 
programme, has necessarily to be a trifle of the lightest kind, serves 
its purpose admirably, and provides both Mr. Terry, as the 
cowardly husband, and Mr. Royce, as the misogynist uncle, with 
characters which they are able to make thoroughly amusing. Much 
skill is employed in preserving from first to last the airy tone of 
the piece, and probability is never needlessly set at defiance. The 
dialogue is characteristic of an author who writes the best comic 
conversation now supplied to our stage, and the hand of experience 
is traceable in the way in which the action is manipulated. Mr. 
Terry is, of course, able to make the alternate jealousy and fear of 
the hero irresistibly ludicrous. Mr. Royce gives a consistent and 
artistic picture of a conventional character, to which he gives 
individuality by many subtle touches; and Miss E. Muir and 
Mr. J. H. Barnes both exhibit a marked advance in their light 
comedy. 


- Tue popularity of the lyric drama has been fully attested during 
the current season of the Carl Rosa English Opera Company at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. At almost every performance the house 
has been crowded, and amateurs representing all classes of society 
have received with tokens of delight the works which have been 
brought forward in rapid succession. Amongst these were three 
important novelties. On the opening night of the season Mr. J. P. 
Jackson’s English adaptation of Wagner’s Rienzi was produced. 
An article by Mr. Henry Hersee on the subject of this opera will be 
found in another page, and in this place it is only necessary to say 
that Rienzi has been placed on the stage with an unprecedented 
magnificence of mise en scene. The spectacle is superb, and the 
music is ably interpreted by a fine band of sixty eminent instru- 
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mentalists led by Mr. Carrodus, by a chorus of conspicuous 
excellence, and by principal artists, fully qualified for their tasks. 
Mr. Maas (Rienzi) and Madame Vanzini (Adriano) merit. special 
praise, and the ensemble is admirable. 


The second novelty was an English version, by Mr. Sidney 
Manuel, of M. Guiraud’s Piccolino. The original libretto, written 
by MM. Victorien Sardou and Charles Nuitter, is ably constructed, 
and affords many opportunities for the introduction of effective 
music. In Act I., Marthe, a Swiss orphan girl, grieves over the 
perfidy of her lover, Frederic, a young artist, who had won her 
affections, and subsequently deserted her. Three of Frederic’s 
fellow-students take refuge in the cottage of the Swiss pastor, by 
whom Marthe has been adopted, and from their chance conversation 
she learns that her lover is studying at Rome. She sets out for 
Italy, and in Act II. appears at Tivoli in the dress of an Italian image- 
boy: is unrecognised by Frederic, and under the name of “ Picco- 
lino” is elected a member of the confraternity of students. Frederic 
has fallen in love with the Countess Elena Strozzi, whose proud and 
revengeful brother induces one of his retainers to attempt the 
assassination of Frederic. In saving her lover’s life, Marthe 
receives a slight wound, and Frederic vows that his little ‘ Picco- 
lino” shall be thenceforth the object of his fraternal care. In the 
last act the Countess Elena seeks her lover, Frederic, and is con- 
fronted by Marthe, who vainly implores her compassion. The Duke 
of Strozzi’s voice is heard; Marthe conceals Elena in a chamber, 
from which there is an escape to the street, and the lady overhears 
a conversation in which the duke makes it sufficiently clear that 
unless Frederic relinquishes Elena, she will be immured in a 
convent. ‘The terrified Elena seeks safety in flight, but leaves with 
Marthe a letter, bidding eternal farewell to Frederic. Enraged 
when he finds that Marthe is the cause of this calamity, he bids her 
quit his house. She goes to her chamber, resumes her female 
attire, and throws herself into the Tiber, from which ‘unsavoury 
stream she is rescued by a boatman, and brought in a fainting state 
to Frederic, who at once recognises her, and as soon as she is 
restored to consciousness professes contrition and unbounded 
affection, and marries her instead of Elena. M. Guiraud’s music is 
pretty, but too light for so large a house as Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The instrumentation is piquant, and is more attractive than the 
vocal melodies, which are deficient in originality. The principal 
soprano song, “ Sorrento,” is graceful and melodious, but the vocal 
solos are not equal in merit to the concerted pieces. The work 
was well executed. Miss Gaylord in the title-character was 
charming, and Miss Burns as Elena won great favour. Mr. Packard 
was an icy lover. The minor characters were efficiently filled. 

The third novelty was Mr. Henry Hersee’s English adaptation of 
Carmen, a work so well known that remarks on the plot and music 
are needless. The substitution of spoken dialogue (sparingly 
introduced) for the cumbrous recitations employed on the Italian 
stage enhanced the success of the work, and in its English dress it 
is likely to gain further popularity. Madame Selina Dolaro’s 
Carmen was a gratifying surprise. She sang with perfect taste, 
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her voice filled the theatre, and her impersonation of the untamed 
gipsy was, in many respects, the best that has been seen in this , 
country. Miss Julia Gaylord’s graceful acting and delightful 
singing imparted special charms to the réle of Micacla. Mr. Leli 
(José) and Mr. Walter Bolton (Escamillo) were efficient, and the 
minor characters were well filled. 


Several familiar operas have been produced, notably The 
Huguenots, in which Mr. Maas, as Raoul, proved himself the equal 
of any tenor on the modern stage, and Madame Vauzini, as 
Valentina, exhibited vocal and histrionic abilities above the average. 
A new barytone, Mr. Crotty, as Di Nevers, increased the favourable 
impression awakened by his successful debut as Danny Mann in 
The Lily of Killarney, and Miss Georgina Burns (the Queen) and 
Miss Yorke (the Page) won well-deserved applause. Mr. Carl 
Rosa has conducted in his usual masterly style, and has been 
ably assisted by Signor Randegger, whose skilful direction greatly 
aided the success of Carmen. ‘Thus far the season has been 
brilliantly successful. 


A coup. of revivals, each very interesting in its way, have been 
those of She Stoops to Conquer, at the Aquarium, and The Ladies’ 
Battle atthe Court. In the former Miss Litton distinguishes herself 
as a Miss Hardcastle who might not only have stepped from a 
picture of the period, but is able to catch most happily the tone of 
this high-spirited damsel of the last century. She never forgets to 
convey the difference of tone between such a play as this and a con- 
temporary comedy, and in this respect Mr. W. Farren and Mrs. 
Stirling are, of course, worthy of all commendation, though the 
former artist necessarily misses the youthfulness of a young Marlow. 
The Tony Lumpkin of Mr. L. Brough is already familiar, and in 
spite of its tendency towards burlesque is full of a comic spirit 
which atones for much. The Ladies’ Battle gives Mrs. Kendal 
an opportunity of playing a more matronly part than she generally 
assumes. The result is altogether welcome, and the consummate 
art of her Countess d’Antreval is only equalled by that of Mr. 
Hare as the dejected baron, a réle which lies accurately within 
his range. Mr. Kendal shows much humour as De Grignon; 
and if Miss C. Grahame had more experience, she, with Mr. W. 
Herbert as de Flavigneul, would complete an almost perfect cast. 
A neat little comedietta, by Mr. Ernest Cuthbert, has been pro- 
duced at the Vaudeville. Its plot, which is of the slightest, and 
would be improved by an increase of probability, we might almost 
say of possibility, shows how a young lady who has been jilted wins 
the heart of her faithless lover under a disguise, only to make him 
finally reject the girl whom she personates for her real original self. 
Once Again, as Mr. Cuthbert calls his piece, is written carefully ; 
and if occasionally the young playwright’s dialogue is too ambitious, 
the fault is on the right side, since his ambition is in the direction 
of polish and point, qualities too seldom met in the modern lever-de- 
rideau. Miss Illington is a clever and not ungraceful representative 
of the heroine, and Mr. Hargreaves and Mr. C. W. Garthorne give 
useful assistance in making the trifle a success. 
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IN THE PROVINCES. 


As the month of February advanced, the hold of pantomime upon 
the majority of provincial theatres relaxed. In some a second 
edition was announced, in others it was withdrawn altogether. 
Generally speaking, however, harlequin and his companions have had 
@ prosperous season, and it is certain that, whatever may be their 
chances of longevity in London, some years must elapse before their 
popularity in the country is diminished in any appreciable degree. 
Courageously ignoring the almanac, many popular players whose 
names are associated with entertainments of a more or less “ legiti- 
mate” character have continued their tours. Thus Miss Bateman 
appeared at Halifax as Mary Warner and other characters which she 
may be said to have made her own. Mr. Barry Sullivan visited some 
towns and cities in the North, in each place, it need hardly be re- 
corded, meeting with a gratifying reception. More than ever did 
Mr. Toole show how much reason his friends have to term him the 
“Shooting Star.” His engagements are rarely longer than for one 
night, never extend over more than three. In Cambridge, where he 
appeared about the middle of the month, Mr. Toole enjoyed what is 
popularly, but somewhat incorrectly, termed an “ ovation.” “ It may 
be satisfactory to the hundreds who derived so much pleasure and en- 
joyment from the efforts of Mr. Toole and his company,” says the 
Undergraduates’ Journal, “to know Mr. Toole and every member 
of his corps were, on their part, immensely pleased with the way in 
which they were received, with their appreciative audiences, and the 
manner in which they showed their appreciation. The only regret, 
which was equally felt by both parties, was that they were unable to 
prolong their visit ; let us hope, however, that next time Mr. Toole 
comes to Cambridge (and may it be not far distant) that he will 
arrange, if possible, fora longer stay. Certainly our friends at 
Oxford have cause to envy us, for there, in accordance, we believe, 
with University statutes, no dramatic performance was allowed, and 
Mr. Toole was obliged to confine himself to his songs, recitations, &c., 
which, however amusing, certainly do not come up to the pieces to 
which he treated us. We ought to be grateful to our Vice-Chancellor 
for being so good, and (we may add) so sensible as not to put his veto 
on these performances. Talk of ’Varsity Professors with their caps 
and gowns! Mr. Toole can beat them hollow in the eccentric costume 
of a common engine-driver.” An allusion to Mr. Irving, in a speech 
made by Mr. Toole after one performance, led the eritic to “ express 
a wish, which we know is widely felt, that the time may not be far 
distant when he will visit us here; we believe that a reception is 
awaiting him in Cambridge which will astonish him, and that he will 
win honours here which will eclipse even those so plenteously bestowed 
by the University of Trinity, Dublin.” Early in the month the 
thousandth night of Our Boys in the provinces was celebrated by a 
special performance at the Bath theatre, and afterwards by a supper 
at the Grand Hotel in that city. Two new dramas were produced 
during the month—the Regent Orleans, by Sir Charles Young, at 


Hull, and A Debt of Honour, by Mr. F. W. Broughton; both with 
success. 
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IN PARIS. 


THE principal event of the last month was the revival at the 
Théatre Francais of Mithridate, with Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt as 
Monime. This tragedy was originally produced in 1673, just after 
the great Corneille had brought out his Pulchérie. The friends of 
the younger dramatist, or rather the worshippers of the newly-risen 
sun, were unjust enough to maintain that the question of his supe- 
riority or inferiority to the author of Le Cid and Cinna should be 
settled in his favour by a comparison between the two plays we have 
named, and but too many persons were ready to follow the example 
thus set them of administering a kick to the dying lion. Posterity, 
we think, will not echo the cry then raised. Though it has never 
altogether relaxed its hold of the stage, even when the reaction 
against the “classical” drama was at its highest, Mithridate is 
the poorest of Racine’s tragedies, poorer than Pulchérie itself. The 
plot, albeit a slavish copy of that of L’Avare, is neither very 
interesting in itself nor worthy of a tragedy, and in the versification 
we miss much of the exquisite music which graces Phédie and other 
plays from the same pen. The character of Monime—described by 
Mdlle. Clairon as one of the most beautiful and touching ever 
invented, but at the same fime one of the most difficult—is 
admirably suited to Mdlle. Bernhardt, at whose request, indeed, the 
revival was undertaken. Though ineffectively dressed, she soon 
captivated the audience, and the refusal to follow Mithridatus to the 
altar was characterised by a degree of force and dignity beyond 
praise. In other respects the tragedy was not well cast, and— 
most unusual oceurrence—a want of sufficient rehearsal was often 
painfully apparent. Another addition has been made to the reper- 
toire of the theatre in a one-act comedy by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, 
entitled Le Pétit Hotel. The story is analogous to that of L’Etran- 
gere, but is told, of course, in a different way and with a different 
dramatic object. Mdlle. Samary heads the cast, supported by MM. 
Coquelin ainé, Thiron, and Coquelin cadet. Les Amants de Vérone 
has been transferred from the dismantled Salle Ventadour to the 
Gaité, where it will probably remain for some time, by reason of 
M. Capoul’s graceful and spirited Romeo. Juliet is now played by 
Mdlle. Ambre, about whom the less is said the better. The latest 
novelty at the Odéon, a five-act comedy called Samuel Brohl, written 
by M. Henri Meilhac on the basis of M. Cherbuliez’s novel, has not 
succeeded. The play, like the story, has little or no dramatic force, 
and the action is exceedingly slow. Samuel is the son of a poor 
innkeeper in Galicia, and is bought in his boyhood by a Russian lady 
of rank. Escaping from her after ‘he lapse of some years, he assumes 
the name of a friend who has died in his arms, and in this guise would 
win the affections of a blameless girl if the Russian lady did not 
appear on the scene in the nick of time to defeat his project. 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy have achieved another success at the 
Palais Royal by a farcical comedy entitled Le Mai de la Débutante. 
The fun is extracted from the distress of a young clerk who finds that 
his wife, having suddenly won considerable distinction on the lyric 
stage, is surrounded by butterflies, but who is easily reconciled to his 
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fate as the advantages incident to her high salary become apparent. 
The piece is humorously conducted, the second act being particularly 
amusing. Mdlle. Legault, until recently of the Gymnase, plays the 
heroine. The long-continued prosperity of the Vaudeville has met 
with a check. Its last new piece, L’ Aventure de Ladislas Bolski, 
founded upon a novel by M. Cherbuliez,—whose works would seem to 
be just now in great request by dramatists,—was produced only to be 
withdrawn. The plot was not only intensely repulsive, but—far worse 


- fault in the eyes of a Paris audience—improbable and clumsily 


worked out. Mdlle. Pierson and M. Pierre Berton were in the cast, 
but could not save the piece. A countess, in order to obtain the 
release from confinement of a man whom she loves, induces him to 
tell a falsehood by promising the last proof of her affection, and 
then, ashamed of him for what he has done, involuntarily turns against 
him. The lover, however, is led to believe that the promise is kept, 
the place of the countess being supplied at a critical hour by another 
person. Héloise et Abélard occupies the bill at the Renaissance. 
At the Noveautés, in a piece called Les Dewa Nababs, Miss Munroe 
made her first appearance on the Paris stage. ‘Her merit,” writes 
M. Sarcey, “consists only in handsome shoulders and arms and an 
elegant figure. A song which is more than lewd is put into her 
mouth, and she sings it as if she did not understand it, and with a 
strong Britannic accent and one of those acid voices which produce 
on one’s ears the effect of an unripe lemon.” On the other hand, 
M. Edouard Fournier, of the Patrie, held that the somewhat strange 
gracefulness of Miss Kate Munroe, and her singularly pleasing singing 
of the gigue, written for her by M. Coedés, are an additional attraction. 
M. Fournier is undoubtedly nearer the truth, for had it not been for 
Miss Munroe the piece must have failed, and fail it did not. But 
then M. Sarcey is nothing if not singular. 


IN BERLIN. 


TuE only novelties produced at the Royal Playhouse in the course 
of the past month were two short pieces, the first of which was Hine 
Schachparthie, a translation of Signor Giacosa’s dramatic poem, Una 
partita a Scacchi (A Game of Chess), which was originally produced 
at Naples in April, 1873, and still maintains its place on the Italian 
stage. It is a one-act piece in verse, and the easy, rhythmical flow 
of the original has been happily reproduced by the translator, who 
does not disclose his name. The scene is laid in the Vale of Aosta, 
in the chivalrous days of the fourteenth century. Old Renato is 
sitting with his daughter Iolanda by the fireside in his castle one 
autumn evening, when his friend Count Fombrona arrives, accom- 
panied by a handsome young squire named Fernando. The visitors 
have just had a dangerous encounter with a band of robbers, in 
which Fernando has displayed much wisdom and courage. Renato 
at once becomes interested in the young man, and questions him 
about his parentage. Fernando replies that he is an orphan, and 
owes all he has to his own exertions ; he irritates the old man by his 
boastful tone, and as he declares himself as skilful in games as in 
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arms, Renato proposes to him a game of chess with his daughter on 
these conditions,—that if he wins he shall receive the hand of 
Tolanda, and if he loses he shall forfeit his life. The game begins ; 
the two old men sitting apart, and chatting. At first the fates are 
adverse to Fernando, who gazes irto the eyes of the fair Iolanda 
instead of watching the board, but, gradually, his words of love and 
his glowing descriptions of his southern home distract the attention 
of the maiden, and her position becomes very unsafe. Renato grows 
anxious and seeks to interrupt the game, but the young couple 
persist in finishing it, and Iolanda at last guides Fernando’s hand 
to the move which checkmates her, and makes her his bride. The 
little piece was highly successful; the mise en scene being eminently 
calculated to bring the audience into a romantic frame of mind, and 
the lovers being gracefully represented by Friiulein Meyer and 
Herr Ludwig, while Herr Berndal and Herr Kahle played the parts 
of the old men with good effect. This poetical reminiscence of the 
Middle Ages was followed by a very modern one-act comedy by 
Frau Hedwig Dohm, entitled Die Ritter vom Goldenen Kalbe (The 
Knights of the Golden Calf). The heroine is a rich heiress, who 
suspects her numerous admirers of being worshippers of the golden 
calf, and puts them to a severe test by spreading a rumour that her 
wealth has no reality, rewarding with her hand him who stands the 
test successfully. The piece, though not very dramatic, pleased by 
its vivacious dialogue. The programme ended with a revival of the 
Kaiser und Miillerin of Herr F. W. Gubitz, with Friiulein Bergmann 
as the miller’s widow, and Herr Berndal as the Emperor. On the 
22nd of January the 150th anniversary of Lessing’s birth was cele- 
brated by an excellent performance of his Minna von Barnhelm. 
The only other prominent event of the past month was a revival of 
Gutzkow’s five-act tragedy, Uriel Acosta, which was written in 1846, 
and still maintains its place on the German stage. The performance 
was highly successful, Herr Ludwig’s rendering of the title part 
being masterly, and the Rabbi Ben Akiba and De Silva finding 
excellent representatives in Herren Klein and Berndal, while Fraulein 
Meyer, as the heroine, delivered the famous line, “ Er wird geliebt, 
glaubt besseren Propheten,” in such an inspired tone as to excite 
the enthusiasm of the audience. 


At the Residenz Theater, Mademoiselle de Belleisle continued on 
the bills for a fortnight, and was succeeded on the 29th January by 
a German version of M. Sardou’s Bourgeois de Pontarcy. The 
comic scenes of the earlier acts, which satirise the manners of 
French provincial life, proved more attractive than the dramatic 
scenes of the later acts, which are so loosely connected with the 
comic part of the play, and have the further disadvantage of being 
extremely improbable. Frau Niemann-Raabe played the part of 
Madame Trabut, the Mayor’s wife, with wonderful art, but raised 
the character to’ an importance which tended to further upset the 
balance of a very ill-balanced play. Frau Elise Haase represented 
the Baronne de Saint-André naturally and tastefully, and with 
great distinction of manner, while Herr Friedrich Haase gave 
a finished portrait of the avocat, Brochat. These three guests 
carried off the chief honours of the performance. Of the stock 
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company, Frau Claar-Delia was an over-lachrymose Marcelle, and 
Fraiilein Kafka an unsatisfactory ingénue; but Herr Keppler was an 
effective Fabrice, and Herr Beckmann played Trabut, the mayor, 
‘with much comic power. A fortnight exhausted the attractions 
of M. Sardou’s piece, and the Fourchambault was then revived 
pending the production of something new. 


IN VIENNA. 


At the Burgtheater, the only noteworthy event of the past month 
was the revival of Schiller’s Don Carlos, which had not been played 
on this stage since 1871, up to which date it had been given 
139 times, its first performance having taken place in the year 
1809. The revival was marked by the restoration of several scenes 
which had formerly been omitted, and in particular the scene 
between Philip and the Grand Inquisitor, which produced a great 
sensation. The acting was not of great excellence. Herr Robert’s 
Posa was, perhaps, the most satisfactory performance. Herr Kras- 
tel’s Don Carlos was too uniformly vehement. Frau Janisch was 
graceful and dignified as the Queen, but the Eboli of Frau Wolter 
was conceived too much in the spirit of the modern French drama. 
The late Lord Lytton’s House of Darnley has lasted longer than we 
expected, and was played for the eighth time on the 13th of 
February. 

At the Stadt-theater, the only real novelty of the month was a 
two-act comedy by Herr M. Brée, entitled Zwischen zwei Stiihlen 
(Between Two Chairs). The two chairs are occupied by two sisters, 
one of whom is a merry girl, while the other is sentimental; and a 
young doctor, enamoured of them both, takes so long in making 
up his mind to which of them he shall propose that he loses them 
both in the end. The piece contains several] effective situations, 
but the dialogue is poor. Friiulein Schratt was not well suited to 
the part of the merry girl, but the sentimental sister found a good 
representative in Frau Albrecht. The novelty was followed by a 
farcical comedy from the French of Messrs. Granger and Bernard, 
entitled Thun Sie mir den Gefallen, the leading idea of which 
somewhat resembles that of the Mari d’Ida recently given at the 
same house. The Stadtheater has added to its repertory Gutzkow’s 
Zopf und Schwert, a comedy in which one of the central figures 
is Frederick William I. of Prussia, who has recently been seen on 
the same stage in tragic guise in Herr Laube’s Prinz Friedrich, 
which we noticed last month. Gutzkow’s comedy was well 
received, Herr Lobe being an effective representative of the King, 
and other parts being well filled by Friiulein Albrecht and Friiu- 
lein Weisse, and Herren Tyrolt and Bukovics. 

Tue Carl Theater has scored a brilliant success by the pro- 
duction of a new opera bouffe, entitled Boccaccio, by Herr Franz 
Suppé, whose Fatinitza attained such a reputation that it is about 
to be produced in Paris, and has already been seen at the London 
Alhambra. The book of the new opera, which is by Herren Zell 
and Genée, deals freely with episodes in the life of the author of 
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the Decameron, and is very cleverly arranged for the purposes of 
the composer. The score contains several striking and original 
numbers, and it is throughout bright and sparkling, though it 
lacks unity of style. Fraiilein Link made a great hit in the title 
part, and Fraiilein Streitmann sang the heroine’s music with tender 
expression, while the comic parts lost nothing in the competent 
hands of Herren Tewele and Blasel. Opera bouffe flourishes 
also at the Theater an der Wein, where Offenbach’s Madame 
Favart was successfully produced on the 7th February, under the 
personal direction of the composer. The occasion was marked by 
the first appearance in conjunction of two singers prominent in this 
kind of work, Frau Geistinger and Fraiilein Meyerhoff, who 
respectively appeared in the title part, and in that of Susanne. 
At one of the minor theatres, Messrs. Jarret & Palmer’s company, 
which appeared in London last autumn, have been playing Uncle 
Tum’s Cabin with considerable success. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


In Milan the opera season at La Scala, which opened so brilliantly, 
was clouded for a time by some unfortunate performances, but 
prosperity returned with a very fine performance of M. Massenet’s 
Roi de Lahore, conducted by the composer himself, who was enthu- 
siastically applauded. At the Manzoni Theatre the Bellotti-Bon 
Company, No. 1, continue their dramatic season with fair success. 
Their repertory has been mainly composed of works well known to 
Milan, such as M. Sardou’s Dora and Ferréol, M. Dumas’s L’ Htran- 
gere, M. Hennequin’s Bébé and Les Dominos Roses, Signor Cossa’s 
Messalina and I Borgia, Signor Giacosa’s Partita a Scacchi and Il 
Trionfo Pamore, Signor Paolo Ferrari’s Due Dame, &c. In I Borgia 
this company were considered very inferior to the Morelli company, 
who were the first to introduce Signor Cossa’s latest tragedy to the 
Milanese, but in Dora and Due Dame they are surpassed by no 
Italian troupe. Signora Marini maintains her popularity, though 
she has acquired certain mannerisms of delivery and gesture, and 
an unfortunate tendency to address the audience, which offend the 
critical. Signor Novelli has developed into an excellent character- 
actor, and his rare skill in changing his appearance helps him to 
assume the most dissimilar parts with equal success. Signor Reinach 
has at his command great powers of passionate expression, but is too 
often tempted into excesses. Signora Boetti, with her incisive 
delivery, and Signorina Pavoni, a charming ingénue, are amongst 
the other shining lights of this company, which is well managed by 
Signor Luigi, Bellotti-Bon, on whose histrionic powers age is 
unhappily beginning to tell. In the novelties which he produced 
during the past month French and Italian dramatic works are both 
represented, the former, indeed, doubly, inasmuch as the new 
Italian comedy of Signor Castelnuovo, La Prima Bugia suggests 
lively reminiscences of Barriére’s Feu au Convent. It is, however, 
a piece of very sound morality, and is written in choice Italian ; 
its main defect is that a plot sufficient for a two-act play has 


been expanded into four long acts. Signorina Pavoni and Signor 
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Novelli were provided with good parts, and the novelty met 
with a moderately favourable reception. Signor Garzes was good 
in a minor part, but was charged with the offence of “ gagging,” 
which in the theatrical slang of Italy is called commetere dei pistolotti. 
The other novelty was L’Hta ingrata, an Italian version of M. Pail- 
leron’s Gymnase comedy, I’ Age ingrat, which was admirably played 
by Signore Marini and Boetti, and Signori Garzes, Novelli, Vita- 
liani and and Reinach, and was well received by the public, though 
some of the critics attacked its lack of originality, failing to appre- 
ciate the freshness with which M. Pailleron has treated an old 
theme. The opera season at the Dal Verme Theatre continues to 
attract good audiences. Ricci’s Chi dura vince was followed by such 
works as the Menestrello of De Ferrari, the Monetari Falsi of Lauro 
Rossi, Le Educande di Sorrento of Usiglio, &c., but the principal 
attraction was Rota’s fine ballet d’ action, entitled Carlo il Guastatore. 
A new opera by Signor San Fiorenzo, entitled I? Tawmaturgo, gained 
applause in spite of a wretched libretto and many signs of plagiarism. 
At the Canobbiana ballet prevails ; at the Carcano, the great buffo, 
Signor Bottero has been drawing large houses in Don Bucefalo 
and other pieces of his repertory; at the Fossati, melodramas by 
M. Dennery are well interpreted by the sisters Vestri and a good 


_ company ; and the Teatro Milanese continues to produce short pieces 


in the Milanese dialect with varying success. 


In Rome there is a total lack of dramatic entertainments, but 
opera is flourishing at the Apollo, where Verdi’s Aida has attained 


a success rivalling the memorable triumph of its first production in 
the Italian capital. 


IN MADRID. 


Tue first piece we have to notice this month does not, like most of 
those we have recently described, turn upon a breach of the Seventh 
Commandment. La Novela del Amor, a comedy in three acts, by 
Don Valentin Gomez, produced at the Teatro de Apolo towards the 
end of January, has in addition to this negative merit many good 
qualities of a more positive character. The scene is laid in the 
house of Don Anselmo, a merchant, whose daughter Adela has from 
infancy been destined to marry her cousin Alberto. The young 
couple, having been brought up together, have a mild affection for 
one another, and when the curtain rises they are looking forward to 
their early union. A young man named Genaro, who had some 
months before applied to Don Anselmo for a vacant clerkship in 
his office but been refused for want of the requisite knowledge, 
comes back, having in the meantime by hard work removed his 
deficiencies, It is a secret passion for the fair Adela that has 
stimulated him to such exertions, but when he gains the 
desired post which brings him within reach of the object of 
his love, he finds that she is engaged to Alberto, who is a 
friend of his, and he struggles to subdue his passion. Adela, 
unconscious of Genaro’s feelings towards her, imagines that 
he and her companion Luisa have a tenderness for one 
another, and seeks to make a match between them. Meanwhile 
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Alberto has been engaged in an unworthy intrigue, and Adela, 
greatly grieved at his infidelity, begins to compare him unfavour- 


ably with Genaro, to whom she ultimately transfers her affections — 


with the consent of Alberto, who is touched by the noble self- 
denial which Genaro displays under very trying circumstances. 
There is little novelty in the plot, but the situations are occasionally 
fresh and effective. The dialogue is written in harmonious prose, 
which is at times rather too high-flown. The piece was well acted 
throughout, especially by Seforita Contreras, who was a charming 
Adela, and by Sejior Vico, as Genaro. The same house produced, 
early in February, a new drama in three acts and in verse, by 
Sefior Laserna, entitled Honor sin honra, which differs greatly from 
the simple piece we have just described. A parricide in every-day 
costume shocked the critics, and even the public. 


Awone the novelties produced at the Teatro Espafiol during 
January was a Spanish version of Schiller’s Maria Stuart, by Don 
José de Campo-Arana, which was favourably received, and in which 
Seiiora ee a Tenorio successfully essayed the title part with- 
out being overwhelmed by the crushing memories of the imperso- 
nations of Ristori, Pezzana, and other actresses of great repute 
who have frequently played the part in Madrid. For the benefit 
of Sefior Calvo, the same house revived the Haz de Lena of Don 
ren. Nujfiez de Arce, a poetical-drama in five acts, originally 
produced some six years ago. The revival proved so successfu 


that the performance was repeated several times. 


IN NEW YORK. 


THE new year did not begin here under very happy auspices, but 
before long the aspect of affairs was: brightened by the advent of 
the last English Comic Opera. Early in February H.M.S. Pinafore 
was produced at the Standard Theatre. Miss Neill has had the 
most extraordinary success here ; nothing else seems to be talked of ; 
other theatres have put it in their bills, and several companies have 
been organized to proceed with it on a tour through the States. 
Les Fourchambaults has been played at the Broadway Theatre with 
a very different result, for Mr. Dalziel, the adapter, had robbed it of 
nearly all its dramatic force in the process of adaptation, and the 
acting—apart from the Bernaud of Mr. Wheelock, and the Mdlle. 
Letellier of Mrs. Lingard—was of an indifferent description. Owrs 
has been revived at Wallack’s theatre. Mr. Wallack appeared as 
Hugh Chalcol, Mr. Coghlan as Angus, Mr. Liebert as the Colonel, 
and Miss Gernon as Mary Netley. The Park Theatre has reproduced 
Mr. Boucicault’s version of the Cricket on the Hearth, and the 
— Bawn has attracted good audiences to the Grand Opera 
ouse. 
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Grhoes fron the Green-Room. 


++ 


og all probability Hamlet will be followed at the Lyceum by the Lady 

of Lyons, with Mr. Irving as Claude, Miss Terry as Pauline, and Mr. 
Walter Lacey as Damas. Owing, however, to the marked success of the 
present revival nothing has as yet been decided upon. 

Ruy Blas is in rehearsal at the Comédie Francaise. The Queen will 
be played by Mdlle. Bernhardt, Ruy Blas by M. Mounet-Sully, Don 
Salluste by M. Febvre, and Don César de Bazan by M. Coquelin ainé, and 
Don Guritan by M. Martel. 

- Mapame Parrtt has had a very successful engagement at the San Carlo, 
Naples. 

Mapame Nitsson has undertaken to appear in Madrid for two months 
for 90,000 francs. It is rumoured that in Mr. Mapleson’s forthcoming 
season she will sing in Le Roi de Lahore. She has not, however, contracted 
any save the Spanish engagement, her husband, M. Rouzeaud, having 
purchased a share in an Agence de Change in Paris, and taken up his 
residence in that city. 

Mr. Reape writes to contradict the report that the late Mr. Ambrose 
Sherwin was the original of the gaol chaplain in Jt is Never too Late to 
Mend, Mr. Sherwin was not known to him. 

Now that M. Bardoux is out of office many Parisian managers are 
breathing freely. Two or three months ago, in reply to a memorial as to 
the sorry state of the drama in the French provinces, he said, ‘‘ La liberté 
des thédtres a fait tout le mal, aussi bien 4 Paris que dans nos départe- 
ments.” This was held to indicate an intention to return to the régime of 
privilege. 

Mr. Irvine has offered to play in aid of a fund for re-establishing 
the Birmingham Shakspere Library, lately destroyed by fire. 

Mrs. Liston (Miss Maria Simpson) died on the 25th February. 

Ear ty in January Miss Ada Cavendish returned to San Francisco from 
Portland, Oregon, where she met with a very favourable reception. She 
expressed herself as delighted with the trip, and especially extolled the beau- 
ties of the Columbia River. She started a day or two afterwards to fill 
her Eastern engagements, commencing at Detroit. A letter was recently 
received in San Francisco from Miss Neilson, in which she expressed her 
great pleasure at the very favourable reception accorded to Miss Caven- 
dish in America, and wishing her every success. 


Mr. Irvine has a thoughtful article in the Nineteenth Century on the 
Portraits in Hamlet. 
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Tue revival at the Comédie Francaise of Mithridate reminds us of 
an amusing anecdote in connexion with that play. Beaubourg, whose 
features were singularly immobile, and who thought, more of what he 
had to say than what he ought to do, once played the king. Malle. 
Lecouvreur, as Monime, said to him, “Ah! Seigneur, vous changez de 
visage.” “Let him do it first,” exclaimed a mawvais plaisant in the 
parterre, 

Tue elder Quinault once dined with Crébillon, father Tournemine, and 
father Brumoy. A dispute arose as to the gender of “amour.” Qui- 
nault, on the strength of a line in Mithridate— 

‘‘ Profitant d’une amour qui me fut deniée,” 
maintained that it was feminine. The reverend fathers quoted excellent 
authorities in support of the contrary opinion. ‘ Messieurs,” the actor at 
length said, “‘un peu de complaisance ; passons |’amour en faveur de la 
Société.” The discussion was not continued. 

Gretchen is in rehearsal at the Olympic. Mr. Gilbert has made very 
free with the old legend, and has imparted more human interest to the story 
than has previously been thrown around it. Faust will be played by Mr. 
Conway, Mephistophiles by Mr. Archer, and Marguerite by Miss Marion 
Terry. 

M. Gounop has shut himself up at Antibes to proceed with his new 
opera, 

Miss Minnie Havxk has again made Mr. Mapleson and the public 
aware of her familiarity with the methods of great artists. At Chicago 
on the 14th of January she was announced to appear as the Cherubino of 
Le Nozze di Figaro ; some little discomfort or unsatisfied dressing-room 
caprice caused her to abandon the theatre, the public, and the opera tc 
their fate, but after getting back to her hotel she appears to have thought 
it would be wise to return and resume her rdle in the closing acts of the 
opera. It might be asked if Miss Hauk is beginning to realize the exact 
space she occupies on the lyric stage. 

Mr. Byron will have it that the greatest friend of education is the 
freeknowledgist. 

MapameE Rose HErRsEE, accompanied by her husband, Mr. Arthur 
Howell, has sailed for Melbourne, where she is engaged as prima dopna 
of the Melbourne Opera Company for twelve months. 

M. Victor Huvco’s little granddaughter—the Little Jeanne of 
LD’ Année Terrible and L’Art d Etre Grandpére—lately set her dress on fire, 
and might have been burnt to death if she had not had the presence of 
mind to throw herself on the floor, roll over, and so extinguish the 
flames. 

Art Easter the place of Owr Boys will be taken by another comedy from 
Mr. Byron’s pen. 

“Wuat do you think of the Geneva award?” asked a reporter of a 
slightly inebriated Member’ of Congress. “Think of her? Never saw 
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her.” “Saw whom? I’m talking about the Geneva award.” ‘So am I. 
Geneva Ward, old fellow—going to see her at National.” “I’m asking 
you about the Ge-ne-va A-ward,” shouted the pen-driver. “ Don’t you 
understand?” “My friend,” said the obfuscated Solon, solemnly, 


‘you've been drinking. Better go home and sleep-er off—sleeperoff, old 
fel, sleeperoff !” 


Mpte. Beatrice was successful in her profession from the pecuniary 
as well as the artistic point of view. Her property amounted to about 
£15,000, the bulk of which she bequeathed to Mr. Frank Harvey, her 
stage-manager, to whom she was to be married. 


It is in contemplation to give a complimentary benefit to Mr. F. B. 
Chatterton, for whom much sympathy is felt. Messrs. Gatti have offered 
Covent Garden Theatre for the purpose of the intended benefit, and a 
meeting for the appointment of a committee to make the necessary 
arrangements has been held. 


Many will be sorry to hear that Mr. Marston is in necessitous circum- 
stances. He is now 75 years of age, and Mrs. Marston, who was herself 
an actress of repute, and one or two of his family, are unfortunately de- 
pendent upon him. In the years when Mr. Phelps revived and main- 
tained the Shaksperian drama at Sadler’s Wells Mr. and Mrs. Marston 
were among his chief supporters. Mr. Marston is now an applicant for 
the annuity of £40 in the gift of the Freemasons. The election of re- 
cipients of the gift occurs in May next. 


DL’ Assommoir continues to fill the Ambigu, and the prices have been 
raised. During the rehearsal there was something like a squabble between 
M. Zola and one of the adapters,,.M. Busnach. “ You have ‘forced the 
note,’” angrily declared the novelist. ‘‘On the contrary, I have, I think, 
been wanting in courage,” was the reply, “and I'll make no alteration.” 
That such a complaint should have been made by M. Zola is not a little 
amusing. 

Miss Rosz Kenney, whese performance of Juliet at Drury Lane has 
justly elicited high praise, wished to make her first appearance on the stage 
at a small theatre, before an audience of friends, but was induced by M. 
Regnier to appeal at once to the general public. “Jetez-la dans ]’eau,” 
the great Frenchman wrote, after hearing her recite two or three scenes ; 
“elle sait nager, j’en réponds.” 

Dunine the rehearsals of Les Dewx Nabobs, M. Brasseur insisted upon 
an endless variety of alterations, to all of which the authors docilely 
acceded. The last rehearsal but one was held, and the authors, believing 
that their work was at length done, repaired to the theatre. “Ah!” said 
M. Brasseur, “I have found a clow sérievz—an American actress. You 
must make a character for her; also an American song.” The poor 
authors obeyed the order, and in a few hours the new part was invented. 
The lady who played it was Miss Munroe. 


InpustRy, like virtue, finds its own reward: Miss Munroe wished to 
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make her first appearance in Paris at the Renaissance; M. Koning, 
however, could find nothing for her todo. The actress tried to obtain 
employment in L’Assommoir, Ladislas Bolski, Les Enfants du Capitaine 
Grant, and Samuel Bréhl, but in each case was unsuccessful. The last 
manager she applied to was M. Brasseur, who at once gave her a part in 
Les Deux Nabobs. 


A new rival to “iss Kellogg has been found in Mdlle. Marie Litta, 
engaged in the same troupe, who has achieved a marked success in Chicago 
and St. Louis, so much that the “off” nights give almost as good business 
as the representations in which the great American prima donna appears. 
They say the latter is already quite jealous ; but this may be but another 
advertising trick of Mr. Strakosch. 


MapamE Mopseska was playing Juliet at Buffalo the other night, and 
as she was about to take the potion some irreverent heathen gave an ex- 
cellent imitation of pulling a cork, followed by gurgling sounds, that con- 
vulsed the house with laughter. The lady left the stage in a rage, the curtain 
was rung down, and only when the offender was ejected would she con- 
tinue the scene. Malicious critics maintain that the whole affair was an 
advertisement. 7 ; 


Down Piatt, like many others, was much shocked by the scantiness 
of some of the costumes worn on the stage in New York. ‘The women,” 


he says, ‘appeared in a style of dress—or undress—that our grandmothers 
would have blushed to use as a nightgown.” 


News of London actors comes to us by the latest Australian mail, of 
the date of December 27th. Mr. Wybert Reeve was doing well at 
Sydney, and was likely to be soon a theatrical lessee. Mr. Emery had 
concluded a successful engagement at the Theatre Royal, Melbourne ; and 
Mr. William Creswick, after terminating a prosperous campaign at the 
Prince of Wales Opera House, had proceeded to Tasmania. 


Mr. Joun BILLINGTON, we are requested to state, is not the John 
Billington who was charged at Marlborough Street Police Court, on the 
7th February, with robbery. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Henry Naylor, actor and prompter at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, who, in the course of the last thirty years, has 
filled responsible positions at Drury Lane and Sadler’s Wells. He was 
the son of Mrs. Naylor, long associated with the old Ade]phi in the days 
of Mathews and Yates, and after joining the once-famous troop of Deulin, 
Boleno, and Simon, became a recognised pantomimist, a favourite panta- 
loon, and occasionally acted what is technically called “second” old men. 
He preserved on the very smallest salary a respectable position, Mr. 
Henry Naylor, as he was always deferentially called, even by his most 
intimate associates, died in his sixty-first year. 

PLAYBILLs used to contain an outline of the objects for which the play 
was written. For instance, a programme of the Gamester, at Manchester, 
at the close of 1700, read as follows :—“ This celebrated Tragedy is an 
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honest attack upon one of the most pernicious vices that Mankind in 
general, and this Nation in particular, is subject. To show how Property 
is transferred from the undesigning Votary of Chance to the vile Betrayer 
of Confidence and the insidious dark-minded Sharper, was an undertaking 
worthy of the Pen of the ingenious Author.” 


THE Musical World says, that two young ladies, desirous of serenading 
their father on the morning of his birthday, selected an air from his 
favourite opera, the opening words being “ Fort mit dir, du Ungeheure” 


‘( Away from here, thou monster !”). The old gentleman felt very much 


flattered. 


Two printer’s errors occurred in our last issue. In Mr. Dutton Cook’s 
article read “ Otway ” for “ Ottaway.” Firenze is not “near” Florence, 
but Florence itself. 

THE other night a young actress entered an omnibus in the Strand to 
go home. Every seat was occupied ; an old gentleman rose. “ Pray do 
not disturb yourself on my account,” said the young lady ; “I can just as 
well stand.” “ Please yourself, Miss,” said the brute, “I am going to 
get out.” 

Miss JosEpus is prevented by an attack of rheumatism from fulfilling 
her engagement at the Criterion Theatre. 


Miss Heven Barry (Mrs. A. Rolls) will shortly produce The Ring of 
Tron, a drama by the late Frédéric Soulié, translated by Mr. B. Webster 
for Madame Beatrice. 


THE portrait by Mr. Johnston Forbes Robertson of the late Mr. 
Phelps is to be engraved by subscription before being hung in the Garrick 
Club. 

Tue Theatre Royal, Glasgow, was burned down last month. The 
proprietor and manager was Mr. William Glover, son of the late Edmund 
Glover, and nephew of the late Howard Glover, both sons of Mrs. Glover, 
the once celebrated actress. 

Miss Louise Rospertson plays La Frochard in the 7wo Orphans with 
such terrible realism that at the Middlesbrough Theatre a week or two 
ago several persons got up and ordered her to leave off ill-treating the 
blind girl ! 

Mr. F, Franxrort Moorg, the author of the comedy Moth and Flame, 
and other dramatic works, as well as several fictions, has a new novel in 
the press, Zhe Mate of the Jessica. 

Tne plays of M. Victor Hugo are being translated into English by Mr. 
Alfred Forman. 

S1enor Bonamici’s new opera, Cleopatra, is in rehearsal at the Fenice, 
Venice. 

A new Barbiere di Seviglia is promised at the Teatro Rossini, Venice. 
It is by Sig. Graffigna. 


M. Capout has signed a six months’ American engagement to sing in 
operette ; he is to receive 210,000 francs, 
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Sicnor Marcuerti has gone to Rome to superintend the rehearsals of 
his Don Giovanni d Austria. 

Tue Portuguese Vicomte D’Arneiro, already known for his Elisire di 
Giovinezza, is composing a second opera, Don Bibas. 

Ir is not improbable that Mr. Lester Wallack will go to California 
this spring. 

Joaquin Mixer’s new play, Mexico, is a drama of Mexican and 
American life and love. The scene is laid in Mexico in the time of 
Maximilian. 

Mr. Fecuter’s farm in Bucks County, Pa., where he has been located 
for the last three years, when at home, has put him to a loss, and he has 
decided to give it up. 

Tue New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
threatens to prosecute Miss Claxton if she does not desist from using a 
six-months-old baby in the cast of the Double Marriage. The artist 
protested that the child was a perfect pet among the company, and that 
the $10 a week allowed for its services were a great benefit to the mother. 
It is to be feared, however, that the real article will have to give way to 
a dummy, patented to laugh or cry as the circumstances require. 


Mr. J. M. Mortimer, once the prosperous proprietor of the Grand 
Central Theatre in Philadelphia, but who became a bankrupt a year ago, 
and who has since resided in New York, was lately found walking aim- 
lessly about the streets with only his slippers on, and asking of the passers 
by incoherent questions. He is being carefully watched. 


Miss Mavup BranscomBE is more successful, it appears, on photographic 
cards than on the stage, Mr. McWade having dismissed her from his 
combination in Ohio, 


A German version of the Age Ingrat, of M. Pailleron, was announced 
for production at the Vienna Burgtheater towards the end of February, 
under the name of Spdtsommer. 


Herr Kuapr’s comedy of Rosenkranz und Giildenstern was recently 
produced at Mayence with brilliant success, and is in rehearsal at Munich, 
Leipzig, Hamburg, and Brunswick. 


A German version of Verdi's Jraviata has been produced at the 
Vienna Court Opera, under the title of Violetta, with Frau Schuch-Proska 
in the title-réle. 

SHaksrPeRe’s Antony and Cleopatra has been produced with great 
success at the Mannheim Court Theatre, with Herr Ernst and Frau Rosa 
Keller in the title-parts, 


Tue Berlin Victoria Theatre has in preparation a German version of 
Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant, of Messrs. Jules Verne and Dennery, 
with very elaborate scenic accessories. 


A Frencn company in Berlin has been playing M. Sardou’s Comedy 
La Papillonne, the original of Mr. Mortimer’s Gay Deceiver. 
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Trterature. 





“ ANOTHER TRAGEDY BY SHAKSPERE.” 


i the last decade of the sixteenth century a play called A Warn- 

ing to Faire Women was acted in London by “the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Servants.” It proved very successful, and in 1599 
was printed in black letter as a quarto. The name of the author 
was never announced. In the somewhat quaint language of the 
title-page, the plot turned upon “the most tragical and lament- 
able murther of Master George Sanders, of London, Merchant, 
nigh Shooter’s Hill; consented unto by his owne Wife, and acted 
by Mr. Brown, Mrs. Drewry, and Trusty Roger, Agents therein ; 
with their several Ends.’”? The murder referred to was committed 
a little more than twenty years previously, and its circumstances 
are reported by Holinshed. A Warning for Faire Women is a 
long piece in one act, and is made to depend in a large degree 
upon dumb show. In the prologue we find the following obvious 
reference to Shakspere’s Richard IIT.— 


How some damn’d tyrant to obtaine a crowne 
Stabs, hangs, impoysons, smothers, cutteth throats. 


The Ghost in Hamlet is presumably glanced at in these lines :— 


Then of a filthie whining ghost 

Lapt in some fowle sheete, or a leather pilch, 
Come skreaming, like a pigge half-stickt, 
And cries Vindicta, Revenge, Revenge. 


Then the chorus in Henry V. is not too respectfully alluded to :— 


And then a chorus too comes howling in 
And tells us of the worrying of a cat. 

Many years ago Mr. Collier remarked that but for the extreme 
rarity of this tragedy it might before then have been attributed to 
the author of Hamlet. “Its resemblance to Shakspere’s plays,” 
he wrote, “‘ is not merely verbal; the speeches of Anne Sanders, 
the repentant wife, are Shaksperean in a much better sense.” In 
a letter just sent to the Atheneum he goes much further, maintain- 
ing that the play is by Shakspere, or at least one in the authorship of 
which he was importantly concerned. “ The evidence,”’ Mr. Collier 
says, “is entirely internal, for, unlike Arden of Feversham, there is no 
tradition on the subject, but, like Arden of Feversham, the story 
is domestic, and relates to the murder of a husband by his wife 
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nearly twenty years before Shakspere was a popular writer for the 
stage. After the murder we have a scene of remorse, reproach, 
and repentance by the wife in the presence of her paramour and a 
friend of the name of Drewry; and if the following be not by 
Shakspere, [ must admit myself strangely mistaken ; it could pro- 
ceed from no other mind and pen :— 


Drewry. See where Master Brown is: in him take comfort 
And learn to temper your excessive grief. 
Anne. Ah! bid me feed on poison and be fat, 
Or look upon the basilisk and live, 
Or surfeit daily and be still in health, 
Or leap into the sea and not be drown’d. 
All these are even as possible as this, 
That I should be recomforted by him 
That is the author of my whole lament. 
Brown. Why, Mistress Anne, I love you dearly ; 
And but for your incomparable beauty, 
My soul had never dreamt of Sanders’ death. 
Then give me that which now [ do deserve, 
Yourself, your love ; and I will be to you 
A husband so devote as none more just, 
Or more affectionate shall tread this earth. 
Anne. If you can crave it of me with a tongue 
That hath not been profan’d with wicked vows, 
Or think it in a heart did never harbour 
Pretence of murder, or put forth a hand 
As not contaminate with shedding blood, 
Then will I willingly grant your request, 
But, oh! your hand, your heart, your tongue, and eye 
Are all presenters of my misery. — 


Brown, the murderer, thus invokes the night :— 


O sable night! sit on the eye of heaven, 
That it discern not this black deed of darkness. 


Compare this with Macbeth, Act iii., scene 2 :— 


Come seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
Again, later in the play, Anne, the guilty wife, thus entreats Mrs. 
Drewry, an accomplice, not to betray her :— 
Now is the hour come 


To put your love unto the touch, to iry 
If it be current, or but counterfeit. 


Which is repeated in Richard III., Act iv., scene 2 :— 


Now do I play the touch 
To try if they be current gold indeed. 


In another place the repentant murderer exclaims :— 


I gave him fifteen wounds, 
Which now be fifteen mouths that do accuse me; 
In every wound there is a bloody tongue, 
Which will all speak, &c. 
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For a repetition of which see Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 2;— 


And put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, cc. 
There can, I think, be no doubt as to the identity of mind and 
hand in many other parts of the Warning for Fair Women. That 
Shakspere had a coadjutor, or coadjutors, is true from the inferiority 
of thought and style; and the discussion between Tragedy and 
Comedy for superiority is very tame and poor. Shakspere did 
not contribute very much to the performance, but the slightest 
touch of his pen is clearly visible.” 

Mr. Collier, it seems to us, has failed to make out his case. 
His own opinion on the subject is certainly not very definite. 
The contention with which he starts—namely, that the play is by 
Shakspere, or at least one in the authorship of which he was 
importantly concerned—is scarcely consistent with the admission 
at the close of the letter, that the poet “did not contribute much 
to the performance.” However, let us endeavour to solve the 
question by means of internal and other evidence. The structure 
and general character of A Warning for Faire Women do not 
favour the idea that the play was by Shakspere alone. In neither 
respect does it rise far above mediocrity. Mr. Collier may regard 
it as a play hastily written to supply a temporary need, but here 
he would be met by the well-attested fact that Shakspere’s greatest 
plays were thrown off currente calamo. The discussion, in fact, 
narrows itself to the point whether Shakspere had a hand in the 
Warning for Faire Women, and this point can hardly remain 
in dispute after it is carefully examined. Impressive as is the 
scene between Mistress Anne and her paramour, there is really 
nothing in it to justify the assumption that it was from the same 
pen as Lear and Macbeth, and the coincidences of thought and ex- 
pression pointed out by Mr. Collier may be accounted for on the 
hypothesis that, consciously or unconsciously, Shakspere and the 
author of a Warning for Faire Women borrowed illustrations from 
each other. The play we are dealing with, as has been said, was 
printed in 1599; Richard III. seems to have appeared in 1594, 
Julius Cesar in 1600, and Macbeth in 1606. Lastly, it is by no 
means probable that Shakspere was concerned in the authorship of 
@ piece in which the Ghost in Hamlet and the chorus in Henry V. 
are held up to ridicule, and we look in vain through his théétre for 
any disposition to put before an audience so common-place a 
story as that of the murder of Master Savage Sanders, 











